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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


There has only been one public topic in Europe 
1 ae during the past month, viz., the irrepressible con- 
Conriicr. flict between the United States and Spain, caused 
by the appalling condition of Cuba, and finally pre- 
cipitated by the destruction of an American battleship in Havana 
harbour. We could write nothing new on this question, the gravity 
of which we have frequently impressed on our readers, and at this 
moment it would be difficult to write anything dispassionate. 
With some diffidence we venture to reproduce a careful analysis 
which appeared in these pages aslong ago as January, 1897, ie., 
before Mr. Cleveland had quitted the Presidency. It was written 
after an impartial study of the Cuban movement in the United 
States and without any arriére pensée or view to immediate 
contingencies, and it does justice—but, we believe, no more 
than justice—to the action now taken by the American people. 
“The European view presumably is that the ‘Jingo’ and ‘ Land- 
grabbing’ Party in the United States want a decent pretex 
to annex Cuba, and that this annexation of Cuba will be a 
preliminary to further aggressions upon the possessions of 
other European Powers. That it is consequently the interest 
of Europe to act as a unit in the support of Spain, as what 
may now be sauce for the Spanish goose will subsequently be 
served up to the French gander. This is an ignorant, mischiev- 
ous, and\ short-sighted appreciation of the present movement in 
the United States. It reminds one of Russia’s suspicions of our 
Armenia} agitation in its early days—before the Czar’s visit to 
Scotland-+which was regarded abroad as a mere cloak for the 
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capture of Constantinople by Great Britain. There is no more 
‘land-grabbing ’ in the Cuban agitation in America than there is 
in the Armenian agitation in England,* and the possibility that 
intervention might lead to the incorporation of Cuba in the Union 
by the desire of the Cuban people has had a most prejudicial effect 
upon the strength of the movement. Any number of Americans 
of all shades of politics express the sentiment, ‘I would intervene 
like a shot if we could count on keeping clear of Cuba after Spain 
had been cleared out’; while others have said, ‘I would not have 
anything to do with the movement for intervention if I thought it 
involved annexation.’ ‘We have got territory enough, is the 
average American’s answer to any ‘ land-grabbing’ propaganda, and 
it may be affirmed as beyond question that public opinion is not 
‘ripe’ for the absorption of Cuba. The cry for a Free Cuba is a 
demand for the emancipation of Cuba from Spain, and not for its 
annexation to the United States. Unless we can get this firmly 
into our minds we shall misunderstand the whole movement. It 
is important that the ‘movement should not be misunderstood, 
because it is liable to become irresistible and overflow such paper 
barriers as the niceties of International Law or the punctilio of 
the Constitution may afford. . . . We think it is beyond 
doubt that were Great Britain in the position of the United 
States, she would have intervened between Spain and her 
unconquerable insurgents years ago, and by this time Cuba would 
be either under a wholesome ‘ Egyptian’ administration, or she 
would be governing herself as a free colony. In 1875, when the 
last Cuban civil war had been raging for seven years, The Times 
expressed the common-sense view of the struggle in the following 
passage :—‘ Were Cuba as near to Cornwall as it is to Florida we 
should certainly look more sharply to matters of fact than to the 
niceties of international law. But everything, we repeat, depends 
upon these matters of fact. If Spain can suppress the insurrection 
and prevent Cuba from becoming a permanent source of mischief 
to neighbouring countries, she has the fullest right to keep it. 
But she is on her trial, and that trial cannot be long. When she 
is made to clearly understand that the tenure of her rule over 
Cuba depends upon her ability to make that rule a reality, she will 
not be slow to show what she can do, and the limits of her power 
will be the limits of her right.’ ” 


“Tt is impossible to overstate the sufferings of the 
al inhabitants of Cuba during a war which has 
Desotation. degenerated into ‘a wholesale annihilation of 

property, as the President stated in his Message. 

The Spanish general can’t get at the enemy, but he con destroy 


* Since this was written Captain Mahan has cogently pointed out the strategie 
merits of Cuba and has undoubtedly influenced American opinion, 
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the produce on which their subsistence depends. The Times 
correspondent states in his last letter (Decernber 5th, 1896,) that 
‘Live stock, plantations, and farm-buildings in this zone of occupa- 
tion have been destroyed in order to reduce the chances of the rebels’ 
obtaining food supplies or shelter now or at any future time. These 
are severe measures, and only the present desperate state of affairs 
can justify the commander-in-chiet in taking upon himself the 
responsibility of such action.’ The rebels when taken are treated 
like rebels, and the deportations of their sympathizers to Spanish 
penal settlements is a regular feature of the war. The same cor- 
respondent, who is known to be a careful and reliable observer, 
relates an interview he had with a French farmer, who had just 
been ordered out of Vuelta Abajo, where he had farmed for thirty- 
five years, by the Spanish military authorities. This Frenchman 
confirms what one has heard elsewhere as to the character of 
General Weyler’s campaign. ‘Nothing could shake the evidence 
of this man as regards the confidence of the rebels as to obtaining 
ultimate victory, and, moreover, he holds similar ideas. Possibly 
his opinion may not be of much value, but as a small working 
farmer he, to some extent, expresses the feelings of others of his 
class. Jn reply to my question as to what happens to those 
families who do not comply with the Governnent order to move 
into the towns, he answered that such families were treated as 
rebels and killed. When these families come into the towns they 
are made to work at drawing water, sweeping and cleaning the 
street, and cutting firewood for the troops ; for this compulsory 
labour a small ration of food is allotted, but, my informant 
added, ‘no money payment is made except now and then a peseta, 
and this does not provide means to buy clothes and other neces- 
saries.’ The italics are ours. According to this evidence men, 
women, and children are butchered for declining to abandon 
their homes and become the menials of the Spanish soldiery. It 
is hardly surprising that ‘an outpost of European civilization 


maintained by such means is odious and impossible in the eyes of 
many right-feeling Americans.” 


“Anarchy reigns in Cuba and Spain is incapable of 

Se ogee with it ; indeed, her General seems to have 
Revolution. degenerated into a mere wrecker. Nothing could 
be more appalling than the present régime except 

its continuance. But is there any hope for the future? Would an 
autonomous or a Free Cuba be able to govern herself? It has 
generally been assumed, on the ground that this is a black rising, 
that she would not, and that an independent Cuba would be a 
second edition of Hayti, with a terrible race feud thrown in. 
Spanish campaigning has, however, made many converts, and the 
original negro rising has become merged in a greater movement 
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led by white men. The Times correspondent who used to take a 
very gloomy view of the personnel of the insurgency depicts it in 
very different colours now, and shows that there is some hope 
for the stricken island if only the Spaniards can be induced to 
withdraw. 

«*« Many of the worst features characterizing the rebellion up to six or eight 
months ago have now disappeared, or at least are greatly modified. The white 
element is largely in the majority in the rebel ranks, whereas for many months 
after the outbreak occurred the negroes were the predominating feature. Then, 
again, the sympathy of nearly all of , the educated Cubans is with the rebels, no 
better proof of this being needed than the number of prominent people who have 
been sent as political prisoners to the Spanish penal settlements during the last 
six months. The Spaniards argue that Cuba independent would be only a second 
edition of Hayti. Had the rebellion triumphed with its first elements, I have no 
doubt that the assertion would have proved atrue one. Now, however, the case 
is different. Cuba as an independent government would certainly be weak and 
not inspire any great amount of confidence abroad. But the administration would 
be in the hands of educated men who would be perfectly capable of appreciating 
the duties of their offices, although, possibly, not very firm in maintaining a strong 
and decided attitude in times of difficulty. Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the race question would be prominent for the present. Naturally the Cubans, 
both white and coloured, are a peaceful people, and when once a settlement of the 
existing troubles was made to their satisfaction they would soon settle down again 
to work.’” 

“Such are some of the salient facts that present 
themselves to the Free Cuba Party in the United 
States, and their attitude, if regarded as menacing 
by Europe, should be at any rate appreciated by England. On 
any fair criterion that can be applied to the Cuban revolution, it 
has justified its existence by its hardy career in the face of 
tremendous odds. Spain, on the other hand, has shown that she 
is as unable to cope with the Cubans in war as she has been 
unable to govern them in peace. The stubborn pride of the 
Spanish people and the maddening futility of the Spanish generals 
are bound to carry Spain to her doom unless she can be persuaded 
to relinquish Cuba or come to terms with the insurgents, though 
the character of the campaign makes the possibility of compromise 
somewhat remote. In the meantime, a rising of alarming dimen- 
sions has occurred in the Phillipines, Spain’s splendid far eastern 
possession, where Cuban history seems to be _ repeating 
itself, i.e, troops are being lavishly despatched, and great paper 
victories are being recorded, while the rising steadily gathers force. 
Cannot Cuba be rescued from Spain? is the question which 
Americans ask of one another. Europe may surely enquire whether 
Spain cannot be protected from herself and saved from suicide. 
She cannot go on much longer burning the candle at both ends. 
She will ultimately be expelled from Cuba by the rebels or by the 
Americans unless some friendly mediation can intervene. Great 
Britain is on good terms with Spain. Why should she not offer to 


join the United States in a tender of good offices to the Spanish 


SAVING SPAIN 
FROM HERSELF. 
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Government, which all its reasonable members would be anxious 
to accept? It is the gravest crisis in the history of Spain, and no 
nation can pass through a cataclysm nowadays without shaking 
some of its neighbours ; so if the promptings of humanity are tobe 
repressed, enlightened self-interest should stimulate some Power 
in friendly relations with Spain to make a move in the matter. An 
indefinite reliance on the remarkable conservatism of the American 
people, to which our Washington correspondent so justly calls 
attention, will inevitably lead Spain to disaster. The last para- 
graph of the President’s Message (Cleveland) on the Cuban question 
is quite as significant as any other : — 


“**« Tt should be added that it cannot be reasonably assumed that the hitherto ex- 
pectant attitude of the United States will be indefinitely maintained. When the 
inability of Spain to deal successfully with the insurgents has become manifest, 
and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty is extinct in Cuba for all purposes 
of its rightful existence, and when a hopeless struggle for its re-establishment has 
degenerated into strife which means nothing more than the useless sacrifice of 
human life and the utter destruction of the very subject matter of the con- 
flict, a situation will be presented in which our obligation to the sovereignty of 
Spain will be superseded by higher obligations, which we can hardly hesitate to 
recognize and discharge.’ ” 


The foregoing pages were written nearly a year 
THE 


Ixrerva,, 20d a half ago and, in the interval, the condition 


of Cuba has steadily gone from bad to worse. It 
is true that, under tremendous pressure, Spain has made certain 
“concessions” to American indignation, but though with great 
influence on European opinion their alleviation of the ghastly lot 
of the rural population in Cuba has probably been imperceptible, 
nor are all of them bond fide. (1) The infamous General Weyler 
was replaced, on a change of Ministry in Spain, by the humane 
Marshal Blanco, and the Reconcentrado order has been revoked, 
but not until it had accomplished its purpose by starving tens 
and hundreds of thousands of Cubans—to exterminate a popula- 
tion they could not subjugate having been the deliberate policy 
of Spain, as was made clear by the letters of The Times corre- 
spondent in the island. (2) Spain has also granted a measure 
of autonomy, which looks liberal on paper, and has proved a 
valuable political and diplomatic weapon to herself. It has had 
no effect on the insurgents, for the simple reason that their 
leaders were induced to close the last rebellion and lay down their 
successful arms by similar promises on the part of Marshal Campos 
—none of which were kept by Spain. The insurgents have con- 
sequently resisted all political overtures from Madrid throughout 
the present rising, for they realise that even if animated by a 
sincere desire to grant Home Rule to Cuba, the Madrid Govern- 
ment could only give effect to it at the cost of a domestic revolu- 
tion. Cuba has, throughout the century, been the unhappy hunting- 
ground of Spanish soldiers and officials, and the prey of Spanish 
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bagmen. The land of prommicamentos may use the phrase 


“local autonomy” wherewith to beguile foreign diplomatists, but 
it is powerless to carry out any such policy. That is the key to 
the whole Cuban problem. (3) Spain has made great play with one 
other “concession,” viz., an armistice, which was extorted at the 
eleventh hour, and was proclaimed in Cuba at the twelfth. 
According to a recent telegram from The Times correspondent, it 
has had no effect on the fighting. Surely the insurgents would 
have been great fools to walk into the trap of an “armistice” on 
the verge of the yellow fever season, during which Spanish arms 


are necessarily inoperative, while the acclimatized forces of the 
“rebels” are unusually active. 


Towards the end of last March the American 

A MOMENTOUS people had the condition of Cuba brought home 

J to them afresh, and in a manner which made a 

profound impression on those who had hitherto exercised all their 
influence against the policy of intervention, believing that the state 
of the island had been grossly exaggerated by an over-enterprising 
Press. This current of feeling was stemmed and turned by the 
visit which Senator Proctor paid to satisfy his own doubts, and he 
gave his impressions in the Senate on March 17th. They have 
probably had more weight with American opinion than any other 
utterance, and it seems unfortunate that European newspapers 
have been unable to spare some of the space they have devoted 
to Mr. Phelps’ letter to the infinitely more important speech of 
Mr. Proctor. He is a Republican Senator for Vermont, which is 
not a Western or Southern State; he is an upholder of the 
sacrosanct Gold: Standard and is not more Jingo or sensational 
than, ¢.g.,our present Home Secretary. That is to say, he is a 
level-headed, careful, and absolutely reliable witness, and is 
known to have undertaken his mission with an open mind.* Of 
the six Provinces forming Cuba, the two large Eastern Provinces 
comprising half the island are practically controlled by the insur- 
gents, and are known as “Cuba Libre.” Senator Proctor confined 
his observations to the other four, 7.¢, the Western Provinces, 
where alarge Spanish army has been engaged, not in fighting 
rebels, but in depopulating the country. “All the country 
people in the four Western Provinces, about 400,000 in num- 
ber, remaining outside the fortified towns when Weyler’s order 
was made, were driven into these towns, and these are the 
reconcentrados. They were the peasantry, many of them farmers, 
some landowners, others renting lands, and owning more 
* As he says himself:—‘‘ I -went to Cuba with a strong conviction that the pic- 
ture had been overdrawn; that a few cases of starvation and suffering had in- 
spired and stimulated the Press correspondents, and they had given free play to 


a strong, natural, and highly-cultivated imagination. What 1 saw I cannot tell so 
that others can see it. It must be seen with one’s own eyes to be realized.” 
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or less stock; others working on estates and cultivating small 
patches, and even a small patch in that fruitful clime will support 
a family. Some of them had houses of stone, the blackened walls 
of which are all that remain to show that the country was ever 
inhabited. The first clause of Weyler’s order reads as follows: 
‘First—All the inhabitants of the country or outside of the line of 
fortifications of the towns shall, within the period of eight days, 
concentrate themselves in the town so occupied by the troops. 
Any individual who, after the expiration of this period, is found 
in the uninhabited parts will be considered a rebel and tried as 
such.’ Many doubtless did not learn of this order. Others failed 
to grasp its terrible meaning. Its execution was left largely to the 
guerrillas to drive in all that had not obeyed, and I was informed 
that in many cases a torch was applied to their homes with no 
notice, and the inmates fled with such clothing as they might have 
on, their stock and other belongings being appropriated by the 
guerrillas. When they reached the town they were allowed to 
build huts of palm leaves in the suburbs and vacant places within 
the trochas, and left to live if they could. Their huts are about 
ten by fifteen feet in size, and for want of space are usually crowded 
together very closely. They have no floor but the ground, and no 


furniture, and after a year’s wear but little clothing, except such 
stray substitutes as they can extemporize. With large families or 
with more than one in this little space, the commonest sanitary 
provisions are impossible. Conditions are unmentionable in this 
respect. Torn from their homes, with foul earth, foul air, foul 
water, and foul food, or none, what wonder that one-half have died 
and that one-quarter of the living are so diseased that they can- 


not be saved !” 

Senator Proctor does not pretend to have mastered 

the whole Cuban problem in one visit, but in two 

important points he entirely corroborates the view 
that was presented some time ago to the British public by the 
conscientious Times correspondent at Havana. Mr. Proctor told 
his audience :—“I had but little time to study the race question 
and have read nothing on it, so can only give hasty impressions. 
It is said that there are nearly 200,000 Spaniards in Cuba out of a 
total population of 1,600,000. They live principally in the towns 
and cities. The small shopkeepers in the towns and their clerks 
are mostly Spaniards. Much of the larger business, too, and of 
the property in the cities, and in a less degreo in the country, 
is in their hands. There are, or were before the war, about 
1,000,000 Cubans on the island, 200,000 Spaniards (which means 
those born in Spain), and less than 500,000 Negroes and mixed 
blood. The Cuban whites are of pure Spanish blood, and, like 
the Spaniards, usually dark in complexion, but oftener lighter or 
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blonder, so far as I noticed, than the Spaniards. The percentage 
of coloured to white has been steadily diminishing for more than 
fifty years, and is not now over 25 per cent. of the total. In 
fact, the number of coloured people has been actually diminish- 
ing for nearly that time. The Cuban farmer and labourer is by 
nature peaceable, kind, gay, hospitable, light-hearted, and improvi- 
dent. The coloured people seem to be by nature quite the equal 
mentally and physically of the race in this country. Certainly, 
physically, they are by far the larger and stronger race on 
the island. There is little or no race prejudice, and this has, 
doubtless, been greatly to their advantage. Eighty-five years 
ago there were one-half as many free Negroes as slaves, 
and this proportion was slowly increasing until emancipation.” 
In this passage and the following, Senator Proctor explains why 
the grant of autonomy to Cuba made so little impression in the 
United States; why the Senate has been so averse to the policy 
of annexation, and deems “the Republic of Cuba” worthy of 
recognition :— 

“‘The division in our war was by no means so clearly defined. It is Cuban 
against Spaniard. It is practically the entire Cuban population on one side 
and the Spanish army and the Spanish citizens on the other. I do not count 
the autonomists in this division, as they are so far too inconsiderable in numbers 
to be worth counting. 

‘**T enquired in regard to autonomy of men of wealth and men as prominent in 

business as any in the cities of Havana, Matanzas, and Sagua—bankers, mer- 
chants, lawyers, and autonomist officials, some of them Spanish born, but Cuban 
bred, one prominent Englishman, several of them known as autonomists and 
several of them telling me they were still believers in autonomy if practicable, 
but without exception they replied that it was too late forthat. Some favoured a 
United States protectorate, some annexation, some free Cuba; not one has been 
counted favouring the insurrection at first. They were business men and wanted 
peace, but said it was too late for peace under Spanish sovereignty. I am notin 
favour of annexation—ot because I would apprehend any particular trouble from 
it, but because it is not a wise policy to take in any people of foreign tongue and 
training and without a strong guiding American element. The fear that if free 
the people of Cuba would be revolutionary is not so well founded as has been 
supposed, and the conditions for self-government are far more favourable. The 
large number of educated and patriotic men, the great sacrifices they have endured, 
the peaceful temperament of the people, whites and blacks ; the wonderful pros- 
perity that would surely come with peace and good home rule, the large influx of 
American and English immigration and money would all be strong factors for 
stable institutions.” 
We have -quoted this convincing because honest and impartial 
testimony as it has so far practically escaped the notice it is 
entitled to here. The great majority of British newspapers—The 
Times at their head—have exhibited a keen desire to do justice to 
the American case, but as their sources of information are un- 
fortunately limited to Manhattan Island, prominence is only 
accorded to those views which are applauded by a narrow coterie 
in New York, no matter what importance may be attached to others 
in the great continent, of which New York is the port of entry. 
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Let us now place ourselves for a moment in the 
attitude of the average American — outside 
Wall Street. Political analogies are liable to 
misuse, but if we mentally plant Armenia, still under Turkish rule. 
where Ireland is, we ought to be able, without any severe strain, to 
imagine the pitch of fury which public opinion would reach if, 
at the end of three years’ fighting between Turkish troops and 
Armenian insurgents, we learnt that a British battleship and 
250 blue-jackets had been blown up while visiting Cork harbour, 
ex hypothesi under Turkish control, and that after an exhaustive 
investigation by a Naval Board consisting of British admirals and 
captains, it was found that the explosion was external. As a 
matter of fact,it would be utterly impossible for such a situation to 
arise, as, unless the British Cabinet delivered an ultimatum to 
Turkey in the first three months of the insurrection, the Cabinet 
would itself receive notice to quit, which, under our political system, 
they dare not disregard. But in the United States the 
Administration can systematically defy public opinion almost 
up to the revolution point, so you must conceive the Arme- 
nian conditions continuing in Ireland for two or three 
years. Would not the situation on this side of the Atlantic 
reproduce all the features so familiar on the other? There 
would be a perpetual stream of “ filibustering” expeditions from 
the Scotch and Welsh coasts to Donegal and Kerry; tons of 
ammunition and food would be poured in in contravention of 
International Law and Turkish remonstrances ; an Armenian com- 
mittee would be openly organized in London for the avowed purpose 
of aiding the insurgents, and a vigorous propaganda would be 
carried on in Parliament and in the Press. The Nonconformist 
conscience would palpitate with sympathy, nor would the Church 
militant be silent. Sensational accounts of the courage, the 
sufferings, the miseries, and the determination of the Armenians 
would appear day by day in the least “ yellow” newspapers, which 
would not fail to expose the constant cruelty, treachery, and 
impotence of the Turks, the depopulation of the island, the great 
injury to material British interests, and the humiliation in the eyes 
of the world we suffered from the tolerance of a hell upon earth 
at our doors. Europe would accuse us of having manufactured 
or invented the insurrection as a pretext for “grabbing” Armenia, 
nor would our strategists fail to point out the wisdom of such a 
course. We should be continually warning Turkey that the scandal 
could not go on indefinitely, and, if Europe threatened to interfere, 
we should reply that geography made this a British and not a 
European question. Like the Americans, we should be divided 
into three parties: (1) A peace-at-any-price party. (2) Time- 
servers. (3) The great mass of the nation, whose motto 
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would be “A Free Armenia; by Peace, if possible — by 
Force, if necessary.” On the destruction of the battleship, class 
three would be reinforced by class two, and class one would 
be overpowered, and any Minister who officially proposed to 
Turkey to submit the loss of the British ship and crew to 
international arbitration would have to disappear from public 
life. There would be a war—if Turkey fought—about the justice 
of which we should have no shadow of a doubt, and we should 
expect any friends we might have abroad to view it as we did, and 
as we now view the action of the United States. The Continental 
semi-official Press would rail against “British greed” as it now 
rails against “ American aggression.” 


For further discussion of the American-Spanish 

Is eaen 4 crisis the reader is referred to the highly instructive 
Parriotism? letter of our Washington correspondent. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of this war was its 

inevitableness. The great mass of the people in both countries 
were absolutely determined to fight, and all the Presidents, Popes, 
and Financiers in the world could not by any conceivable efforts 
have restrained them, and the belief that by further diplomacy, or 
mediation, or any form of arbitration, either of two brave, proud, 
and resolute nations, could have been induced to tolerate the 
intolerable demands of the other is visionary. That Spain’s 
treatment of Cuba has been villainous is beyond doubt, and 
she has never treated her colonies otherwise, and has consequently 
lost them one by one, but she has forgotten everything and learnt 
nothing, and still believes herself entitled to do what she likes 
with her own. In Spanish eyes, the Cuban population is of no 
account, and Spain’s sovereignty over the island is as unimpaired 
as Queen Victoria's over the free communities composing the 
British Dominions, and Spanish indignation at being ordered out 
of Cuba may be compared to our indignation supposing we were 
ordered out of Canada by some outsider against the wishes of 
the Canadian people. Spain is essentially a medieval and, in 
some respects, an Oriental country with the paraphernalia of 
modern Government, but without its attributes, and it would be 
hopeless to try and convince an ordinary Spaniard that 
colonies have elementary rights. He thinks all this talk 
of “a Free Cuba” to be a piece of Anglo-Saxon cant, and 
his French neighbours, though professing to sympathize with 
struggles for freedom, have consistently fomented this feeling. 
So Spain and her Anglo-Saxon neighbour have drifted into 
an impasse from which war offered the only issue. It is not a 
war made by the rulers, each of whom has gone to the verge 
of danger in trying to avoid it. It is essentially the handiwork 
the two peoples, representing different epochs, conflicting 
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civilizations, and irreconcilable ideas. The Americans could no 
longer suffer Spanish rule in Cuba, still less could the Spaniards 
suffer to be ejected from any part of their Empire. Spain 
is expected to exhibit much finer qualities in fighting her formid- 
able antagonist than she has shown throughout this terrible Cuban 
episode, and even from her point of view, though hopelessly over- 
matched both in men and money, an honourable, though disastrous, 
war is preferable to the ruinous and fatal peace of the last three 
years. Spain enjoys the moral support of Continental Europe, 
and, as “under-dog,” necessarily appeals to the sporting instincts. 
The issues at stake in this struggle are exceedingly grave, 
and the possible developments menacing to Anglo-Saxon ideas. 
We devoutly hope that the leading men of the United States 


are as conscious of a racial patriotism as are those in this 
country. 


At a time when an increasing number of sensible 

AN UNFOUNDED Heople in the United States and Great Britain— 
‘putting aside the gushers who stultify and retard 

every cause they espouse—are facing the possibility of better rela- 
tions between the two nations, is it not somewhat unfortunate that 
the chief committee of the American Senate should level at the 
Government of this country a charge as offensive as it is ground- 
less? It is authoritatively stated that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee have thought fit to insert'}the following passage in their 
report accompanying [the joint resolution for the annexation of 
Hawaii by legislation :—“ If Great Britian is not industriously and 
openly engaged in fomenting this concerted movement for the 
destruction of the Republic and the restoration of the Monarchy 
on its ruins, her agents and the Princess, her protegée, are kept con- 
veniently near at hand to fasten her power upon the islands when 
a pretext arises for protecting the lives and property of British 
subjects in Hawaii.” We have resolutely refused to adopt the 
New York view of the Senate, and have protested against it as false 
and calumnious, and have consistently borne our humble tribute to 
the eminent public services of a body which is the one really 
representative as well as the ablest and most patriotic factor in 
the United States. At the same time, we think Englishmen are 
entitled to resent, and should resent, these utterly unfounded and 
childish aspersions on the part of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. Some of its members are smarting under a disappointment. 
They have failed to convince a two-thirds majority of their fellow- 
members of the wisdom of annexing the Sandwich Islands by 
treaty. In their chagrin and spleen they turn upon Great 
Britain, hoping thereby to enlist, on behalf of annexation by 
legislation, the anti-British sentiment, which is a potent political 
element in the United States. In reality, the only feeling on 
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the part of Great Britain with regard to the Sandwich Islands, 
is one of surprise that so much talked of an event as their annexa- 
tion continues to be postponed. We venture to hope the Foreign 
Relations Committee will have the grace to withdraw their 
unwarrantable imputations. 


We must notice another cock-and-bull story of a 

A Canarp, totally different kind, but not less mischievous 

in its way. False and foolish interpretations are 

being placed upon a visit recently paid to Washington by Mr. Henry 

White, the very competent and discreet Secretary to the American 

Embassy in London, in such papers as the New York Herald, 

which, after many preliminary hints, finally publishes the follow- 
ing telegram from its Washington correspondent :— 

** One official, high in the administration circles, said to me, Mr. White is here 
in connection with the preparation of a new treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain.” 

“The only information vouched for in response to enquiry at the State 
Department is that Mr. White is here in connection with certain affairs pending 
at the Embassy in London. In spite of all this mystery, I have good reason to 
believe that he is here with, perhaps, a proposition —a ‘sounding’ is the exact 
diplomatic word—for this Government from Great Britain as to a new treaty, 
80 wide in its scope as to include not only arbitration, but an alliance under 
certain circumstances.” 

We should be inclined to bet our bottom dollar that neither the 
words “alliance,” nor “ arbitration,” nor any suggestion of “sound- 
ing” on either of these subjects have passed Mr. White’s lips during 
his visit to Washington, which had exclusive reference to the 
conditions created by a war that was imminent when he started 
and that has broken out since his arrival. The arbitration craze 
is as dead as Queen Anne, and could not be revived by fifty New 
York Heralds, combined with 100 Evening Posts, and 1,000 
Smalleys. These agencies have surely misled Great Britain 
sufficiently as to American sentiment towards arbitration, which 
they do not represent, and are powerless to influence. Moreover, 
there is as little desire for an arbitration treaty in Great Britain as 
there is in the United States, a state of opinion on which 
both nations may be congratulated, as anything more cal- 
culated to perpetuate friction than a series of arbitration crises 
involving the menace of perpetual litigation it would be 
impossible to imagine. It would be infinitely intolerable and far 
worse than an occasional war scare. The zeal of the arbitration 
cranks is entirely free from any discretion, and their methods of 
propaganda are strange. They avowedly desire an improvement 
in Anglo-American relations, but to advertize their fad they would 
accuse British diplomacy of the meanness of seeking to force a 
measure upon the United States when hampered by war which she 
had deliberately rejected as distasteful in peace time. This sugges- 
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tion is of the class which refute themselves, as is also the further 
allegation that Mr. Henry White has been engaged in negotiating 
an “alliance” which is not within the sphere of practical politics 
or within the dreams of any practical politician in either the 
United States or Great Britain. Let us abstain from weakening 
any cordiality which a community of sentiment, identity of 
interests, and the course of events may occasion, by floating our 
various fads whether in the form of an arbitration that is dead or 
an alliance that is not yet born. 


The Sirdar obtained a brilliant victory over the 
aie Nut Dervishes upon Good Friday, April 8th. The 
Oriental has frequently to pay the penalty of his 
bombast and boasting. The Khalifa was bound to make some 
show of his mightiness, and he did so in the most foolish manner. 
Mahmoud Abu Achmed, a comparatively young Dervish General, 
a nephew of the Khalifa, and Osman Digna were despatched to 
drive the “enemies of God” into the sea. The two Generals 
accordingly mnarched into the desert, cutting themselves off from 
their nearest base on the Nile at Shendy. In fact they quitted 
the Nile altogether, their intention being to make a flank move- 
ment and fall upon Berber unawares. The Dervish army was com- 
posed of some 15,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry. It made fora 
place called Nakheila, probably some mud village, situated abou! 
fourteen miles up the Atbara river from its junction with the 
Nile. The river is now but a series of pools. At Nakheila the 
Dervish force encamped and formed a stong zariba, and entrenched 
itself. The men who made up the force were brave enough, but 
they were badly fed and badly organized. The Sirdar, directly he 
heard of their advance, made his way slowly up to meet them, 
He commanded a compact and well-organized force, consisting of 
some 15,000 men, with twenty-four guns and twelve Maxims. 
His scouts had informed him of every movement of the enemy. 
The night before the assault he had encamped at Umdablia, within 
a few miles of the Dervish position. Various reconnaissances had 
taken place, and some skirmishes, in which the Egyptian cavalry 
showed considerable mettle. A night march from Umdablia was 
made on Thursday night, the 7th. The troops kept a strict silence, 
and halted at 9 p.m. fora bivouac, the men lying down to sleep upon 
the pebbly desert sand. At 1 a.m. the march was resumed, and 
by dawn the four brigades were in position within 500 yards of 
Mahmoud’s trenches. 


The artillery commenced a bombardment of the 
zariba at 6 a.m. on Good Friday. It lasted for 
about an hour and a half, and it was as severe as 
has ever been poured into an enemy’s position. The fierceness 


THE BATTLE OF 
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of the fire seemed to cow the Dervishes, and no reply was made 
for half an hour. After the bombardment had been continued 
for something like an hour and a half, the firing ceased, and, to quote 
Sir Herbert Kitchener’s despatch, “at 7.45, three brigades, the 
British on the left, formed for assault, and the whole force 
advanced most gallantly, rushing the zariba and trenches down 
to theriver without a check. The losses of the Dervishes are very 
heavy,as they stood well and reserved their fire till we were quite close 
to their trenches.” The British and Egyptian Brigades were well 
abreast in the assault. General Gatacre was one of the first to pull 
down with his own hands the zariba which surrounded the encamp- 
ment. The enemy were found in deep trenches in rows behind the 
zariba. As soon as the zariba was broken up, the British and Egyptian 
troops swarmed in, the Lincoln and Seaforth Highlanders cheering 
vociferously. The whole position was carried within half an hour. 
The scene inside the zariba was one of ghastly carnage. The 
effect of the artillery fire had been terrible. The trenches and pits 
were filled with dead, The Times correspondent estimated them at 
1,400. Dead men, camels and donkeys lay about in heaps. Mah- 
moud himself was captured, Osman Digna escaped. Most of 
the Emirs were killed. Ten guns, a large number of rifles, 100 
banners, and a quantity of baggage animals were captured. Three 
thousand Dervishes were killed. The British officers killed were 
Captains Findlay and Urquhart, of the Cameron Highlanders, and 
Lieutenant Gore, of the Seaforths. Twenty-one non-commissioned 
officers and men were killed belonging to the British Brigade, and 
ten officers and 106 men were wounded. The Egyptian Brigades 


lost fifty-one men killed, and eighteen officers and 319 rank and file 
wounded. 


__ The Sirdar’s appeal to the troops on the morning 
— of the battle was “Remember Gordon.” No man 
was more entitled to make this appeal than Sir 

Herbert Kitchener. In 1884 he drew up a scheme for the relief of 
Khartoum and the rescue of beleaguered Gordon. We do not 
know the exact merit of the scheme, but judging from the quali- 
ties which have been displayed by the Sirdar, it must have had a 
good chance of success, and, if it had been adopted, possibly 
Gordon would have been saved, and we should not have suffered 
the national disgrace of having failed to relieve him. On the 
night of the Battle of Atbara some stealthy commentator chalked 
up in large letters on the base of Gordon’s statue in Trafalgar 
Square “ Avenged.” ‘This is not quite so yet; but the Sirdar has 
nearly accomplished this task, and by his suppression of the 
Dervish reign of terror, which has desolated the Soudan for a dozen 
years now, he has paid the best tribute to Gordon’s memory. After 
the victory was complete on the 8th the Sirdar received atremendous 
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ovation from his troops. He well deserved it. It is by his power 
of organization and incessant toil, added to his masterful mancuv- 
ring in the field, that victory has been secured. 


The Dervish army having been broken up and 
AWAMTING THE scattered, and the dead buried, the Anglo-Egyptian 
brigades were ordered to march back to their 
summer quarters. The Sirdar, accompanied by his staff and 
escorted by Brigadier-General Macdonald’s brigade, with five 
squadrons of cavalry and horse artillery, arrived at Berber on the 
following Wednesday. Mahmoud, with 2,000 Dervish prisoners, 
was in the procession. The whole town was decorated, and the 
natives gave the Sirdar a most enthusiastic reception. Mahmoud 
naturally created the greatest interest, and there was great 
struggling to obtain a good view of him. He is a fine looking man 
—half Arab, half negroid—with good features, but a hard cruel face. 
The meeting between him and Slatin Pasha, considering how well 
they had known each other under different circumstances, was 
most dramatic. Mahmoud protected his altered position by 
saying, “ Wait until you get to Khartoum.” A correspondent of 
The Daily Telegraph sent an interesting account of an interview he 
had with him, from which, however, little was to be gathered, 
except that Mahmoud’s utterances were deceitful. If there was 
one thing more manifest than another during the recent battle 
it was that our artillery fire committed terrible execution. The 
number of dead bore witness to this; but Mahmoud said that the 
artillery did little harm, and “killed nobody.” He attributed his 
defeat to Osman Digna, who had induced him to leave the Nile, 
promising to show a route whereby he might capture Berber. He 
said he had written to the Khalifa complaining in strong language 
of Osman’s conduct. “My error was,” he said, “in listening to 
Osman Digna, and leaving Metemneh and the Nile.” He boasted 
that the Khalifa had men like the sands of the sea, and that we 
should be defeated at Shabluka and Omdurman. He was amazed 
at the railway, and to find he could be taken to Halfa in one day, 
and expressed childish wonder at the engine. He enjoyed highly 
being photographed. Operations on the Nile are now suspended 
until July, when the river will have risen; the correspondents 
have been ordered back from the front. 


Parliamentary proceedings have ceased to interest 

a roel the public. At any other time a Budget which 
scratcuinc, reduced the tobacco duty and relieved the small 
Income-Tax payer would have created a lasting 

sensation, while, the satirical speech delivered by the Minister of 
Education (Sir John Gorst) at the expense of his own Party, to say 


nothing of Mr. Gerald Balfour's painful jokes on champagne and 
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distress, would have set the political world agog. They are already 
forgotten, and this oblivion, with a hundred other signs, emphasizes 
the eclipse of the House of Commons. The passing of Parliament 
is attributable, we think, not merely to foreign events, but to the 
fact that Her Majesty's Opposition have, under the withering 
influence of Sir William Harcourt, almost abandoned their valuable 
constitutional functions. How to supersede Sir William Harcourt 
is the one topic of conversation wherever two or three Radicals are 
gathered together, and when his presence is seen to sterilize the 
action of a great political Party it ceases to be a mere Party 
question. All fair-minded Unionists recognize that their 
opponents are almost as important to the nation as themselves, 
and as long as the wilder Radical spirits can be restrained, and 
their more dangerous projects defeated, it is not compatible with 
the highest British interests that the present ineptitude of the 
Opposition would be indefinitely prolonged. It has an evil 
influence on the policy of the Cabinet, who in the absence of an 
effective enemy are apt to fall into slovenly ways and to perpetrate 
blunders which could easily be avoided. In fact, there is a danger 
lest the dry rot pervading the Radical Party, which, we believe, 
spreads from headquarters downwards, may be caught by their 
opponents, in which case the plight of the country would be 
deplorable. The two Front Benches seem to be forming a sort of 
mutual admiration society, and are hardly happy out of one 
another’s company, while the development of “ deals” behind the 
Speaker's chair alarms private Members on both sides of the 
House. Our respective leaders should remember that the Party 
system, which is England’s chief contribution to the art of 
government, was not built up on the principle that one good turn 
to-day will deserve another to-morrow, but on the healthy conflict 
of men as well as policies. If the Opposition could select an 
efficient leader, all this back-scratching business would cease, and 
Parliament would revert to an earlier and healthier tradition. 


The solitary occasion when the House of Commons 
rivetted public interest during the past month was 
when Mr. Balfour, in deference, not to the im- 
portunity of the Opposition, but to the restiveness of his own 
followers, made a statement on the Far-Eastern Question. It was 
one of the most important utterances of recent years, and was 
delivered the day before the rising of Parliament for the Easter 
Recess, i.e., on April 5th. The House and galleries were crowded ; 
the Unionists were critical and the Opposition were purring with 
pleasure at the obvious discomfort of their opponents. Mr, 
Balfour began with a promise of papers upon the pending negotia- 
tions, and then plunged in medius res. He frankly recognized 
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that “ during some weeks, perhaps during some months, the public 
mind has been in a condition of considerable anxiety—I had 
almost said irritable anxiety. I do not use these expressions with 
any suggestion of blame, but they have not, I think, shown that 
confidence in the Government which we had indeed, perhaps, no 
right to ask for from hon. Members opposite, but which, certainly, 
we had some right to expect from those who support us in this 
House and the country.” The view on the Ministerial Front 
Bench—with which doubtless the Opposition Front Bench agrees— 
apparently is that any manifestation of independence by a Unionist 
Member or organ is, no matter how great the provocation, an act 
of treason to the State. Our political Party may be in theory less 
democratic than the other side, but the Balfour view that a sup- 
porter must under all circumstances support will not, and should 
not, find general acceptance. Mr. Balfour attributed the recent ex- 
citement to the occurrence of “ entirely new political phenomena” 
—viz., “the extraordinary, I had almost said the unaccountable, 
weakness of the vast Empire of China which has in one way or 
another provoked, I will not say attacks, but changes, in the Far- 
Eastern policy of more than one country.” Mr. Balfour expatiated 
on this “ new state of things ” in picturesque language :—“ History, 
indeed, is full of accounts of the weakness and decay of great 
empires, but I do not think that history shows a single case in 
which an empire numbering its inhabitants by hundreds of 
millions, which has never received any blow directed against a 
vital part, whose inhabitants have many of the qualities which go 
to make great nations, being thrifty, industrious, enterprising, 
courageous—I do not think that history shows a single case 
where an empire of that kind has been apparently wholly unable 
to act against the feeblest form of attack.” We fear that Mr. 
Balfour’s artistic analysis might be easily brushed aside by anyone 
who cared to point out that if any matter has been common know- 
ledge to all mankind, it is the utter feebleness of the Chinese 
Empire. Was it not established by the Japanese War, and is it 
not written in Mr. Curzon’s book? It is somewhat late in the 
day to plead that the recent exhibition of debility by the Chinese 
Government came as a revelation which no foresight could have 
foreseen. 

Mr. Balfour proceeded to point out that British in- 
terests in the Chinese Empire transcended and 
preceded those of other nations, for besides possess- 
ing “by far the greater share of Chinese commerce,” we “ first 
opened that commerce, so far as it is as yet open, to the world, and 
that before France had any colonies in the Far East, before 
Germany had a Colonial policy at all, and whilst Russia was still 
divided by interminable tracts of waste territory from the Chinese 
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Empire.” To answer the question, “ What is the policy we ought to 
pursue in the face of this new and unexampled situation,” Mr. 
Balfour recapitulated his famous speech of January 11th, which 
had taken place two days after a Cabinet Council and expressed 
the views of the Government :— 

‘*In obedience with the directions of the Cabinet I laid down three proposi- 
tions. The first was that territorial occupation by itself and for itself in the 
Far East was an unmixed evil, that it necessarily carried with it responsibility 
for populations not always very easy to deal with, and that unless the acquisi- 
tion of territory was required for the purposes of a military or naval base, such 
acquisition was, if possible, to be avoided. The second propositicn I laid down 
was that the interests of this country, though not territorial, were commercial ; 
and, in the third place, I pointed out that there were two ways in which those 
commercial interests might suffer. The first was by foreign Powers obtaining 
stations, by lease or otherwise, along the coast of China, and introducing into 
those ports or stations differential fiscal regulations which might operate in 
favour of their own commerce and operate disadvantageously against our com- 
merce. The second of the two ways in which our commercial interests might 
suffer was by any Power acquiring the means of putting pressure upon the Chinese 
Government at Peking and thus indirectly causing injury to our trade and com- 
mercial interests whilst nominally leaving treaty rights undisturbed. I think I 
have restated those propositions quite clearly.” 


Mr. Balfour referred to the “ general meed of approval” with which 
those propositions were received at the time, and declared that 
“those general principles of policy thus laid down in the early 
days of last January have been the principles which have 
guided Her Majesty’s Government through all the subsequent 
months, and which are still guiding the policy which I am about 
to expound to the House.” Two elements have to be borne 
in mind, “our direct and immediate commercial interests,” 
and “the influence, be it for good or be it for evil, which can be 
exercised indirectly upon those commercial interests by the power 
which any Government has of putting pressure at Peking.” Again, 
our immediate commercial interests have to be subdivided under 
two heads—viz., as they are affected by Chinese concessions to our- 
selves, and as they stand in territories leased to other Powers, 
Mr. Balfour repeated the valuable concessions and safeguards 
granted by China to this country: (1) The non-alienation of the 
region of the Yang-tsze. (2) The successor to Sir Robert Hart, 
the head of the Imperial Maritime Customs, to be an English- 
man, “so long as the commercial predominance of this country 
in China gives us an equitable title to have an Englishman there.” 
(3) The opening up of the great waterways of China to foreign 
navigation, “ made at our instance, but not made for our benefit 
alone.” (4) The opening of three new treaty ports, Ching- 
Wang Peitaiho, an ice-free port in the Gulf of Pechili; Funing, 
near Sam Sa; and Yo-chau on the Tung-ting Lake, far up the 
Yang-tsze Valley. Mr. Balfour fairly claimed that “for two months’ 
negotiations this is a considerable harvest,” and he was ful 
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entitled to add:—“Confining myself, as I am now doing, to 
that branch of the question which deals simply with opening 
up the ports of China under Chinese control to foreign trade, 
I think the Government may congratulate, not themselves, for 
that is a small matter, but may congratulate the commercial in- 
terests of this country and other countries on the great and rapid 
progress that hasbeen made. I doubt whether in the whole history 
of China so much progress, or, indeed, anything like it, has been 
made in so short a time.” 


Having dealt with the concessions made by the 
‘‘ ASSURANCES.” Chinese Government on the suggestion of Great 
Britain in regions remaining under exclusive 
Chinese control, Mr. Balfour turned to consider our commercial 
interests as affected in those parts of China where leases and con- 
cessions have been made to Russia and Germany. He disavowed 
sympathy with what may be called a dog-in-the-manger policy, 
and maintained that railways “by whomsoever constructed and 
under whatever conditions they may be constructed, cannot but be 
on the whole a benefit to British and general trade. . . . I 
should say so far as our commerce was concerned, altogether apart 
from our rights, I would far rather have the railways and the 
(differential) duties than neither railways nor duties. And I do 
not believe that anybody who has studied the course of inter- 
national trade with an impartial eye will deny that in holding that 
view I have, at all events, got a case which it would be pretty easy 
to defend by statistical arguments.” Mr. Balfour hastened to add 
that the choice did not arise, for “ neither Germany nor Russia has 
I believe, the slightest intention of depriving us of any of the 
rights which we already enjoy by treaty :”— 

‘* The assurances of Germany have been in their general tone and spirit perfectly 
satisfactory. They have not, indeed, been very specific. They have not been 
very detailed ; but their statements that the port they have taken is to be open 
to the commerce of the whole world and that they mean to regulate, so far as 
they can, the region over which they have got control on principles agreeable to 
us, indicate what I believe to be the absolute truth, which is that within China— 
certainly in China—I do not limit the statement to that, but certainly in China— 
British interests and German interests are absolutely identical. Jealousy, I 
suppose, there may be between individual traders, individual concessionaires, and 
individual producers. But fundamentally the interests of the two countries are 
the same and must be the same, and I certainly believe that we shall be able 


without difficulty to work hand in hand towards carrying out these general 


commercial objects which I believe approve themselves to the sense of this 
House.” 


The German Emperor it must be admitted has scored heavily on 
the Chinese Question, and in four ways : (1) By acquiring a valuable 
sphere of influence in the Shan-tung province ; (2) by the conversion 
of his previously sceptical subjects to the support of a big navy ; 
(3) by setting Russia and England by the ears; (4) by obtaining 
23* 
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friendly expressions of opinion from British Ministers after an 
interval of two and a half years. On turning to our commercial 
relations with Russia, Mr. Balfour was constrained to confess that 
though her assurances had been “specific ” their “exact form has 


changed,” and he referred his hearers to the forthcoming Blue 
Book.* 


‘* It is certainly not my business to criticize the course pursued in this respect by 
the Russian Foreign Minister, nor is it my business to explain it, But this I will 
say—and it is, after all, the fundamental and essential part of the question—in 
every one of the assurances, whatever forms they have taken in regard to detail, 
every form of assurance agrees in this—that no treaty right at present enjoyed 
by this country is to be abrogated by the recent arrangement between China and 
Russia ; and I need not say that, as they have repeatedly and in the most 
emphatic form laid down that principle of policy, we accept it in the spirit in 
which it has been given and we fully believe that it will be carried out to the 
letter. As I shall in one moment have to express rather strong differences in 
respect of policy between the views of Her Majesty’s Government and those of 
Russia, let me say before I come to that that Russia has not—as from the 
language of some people you would suppose—attacked any territory or rights of 
ours ; she has not endeavoured to abrogate any treaty which we enjoy, and her 
policy, in so far as it is a commercial policy, in so far as it is expressed by the 
words ‘railway extension and open ports,’ is a policy of which we have no reason 
to complain, but is a policy that, in my view, is highly beneficial to this and all 


other commercial pedples.” 

This statement is evidently intended to convey the idea 
that the doctrine of the “open door” and “equality of 
opportunity,” for which the Cabinet in general and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in particular were prepared to lay down their 
lives in the early part of the year, stands where it did. 
Russia has laid hands on the north of China, but we are 
asked to believe that the trade of Manchuria will be as free to any 


subject of the Queen as to any subject of the Czar. Se non 2 vero, 
é ben trovato. 


Mr. Balfour then proceeded to the more serious 

Pia. portion of his speech, dealing with interests which 

he classified as “ political and military ”:—“I must 

come by the natural sequence of my argument to points on which 

we think the Russian Government have pursued an unfortunate 

course.” Here Mr. Balfour was very precise and, alas, convinc- 
ing :— 

‘*It would have been well in our judgment could Russia have confined her 
policy to the extension of her railway system from Siberia to an ice-free port. 
She might then have obtained all the commercial advantages which she seeks 
and she would have given no shock to an already enfeebled empire. She would 
have done nothing to disturb the balance of power at Peking. Unfortunately, as 
we think, her statesmen took a different view of their duties and their interest and 
they insisted that in addition to the railways and in addition to the ice-free 
commercial port, with which a few months ago we had every reason to think 


* It has appeared as we go to press, and too late for notice here, but one’s 
first impression of it is far from agreeable. 
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their ambition would be satisfied, they have resolved to obtain the control, at 
all events for a period, of the harbour of Port Arthur. Now, sir, Port Arthur 
is not a commercial port. Port Arthur is scarcely, I think, capable of being 
made a commercial port. The character of its accommodation, its geographical 
position, its relation to Ta-lien-wan, all forbid the idea that either now or at any 
future time will Port Arthur become a commercial centre. Its significance, 
therefore, is a purely naval and military one, and the character of that signifi- 
cance may perhaps be as accurately and as forcibly described in the words of 
Russia herself in 1895, when she objected to the occupation of Port Arthur by 
the Japanese, as it could by any words I could find to express my meaning. 
Russia then stated that the occupation of Port Arthur was a constant menace 
to the capital of China.” 

We fear, however, that in spite of this tardy awakening as to 
the political influence of the Cronstadt of the Far East, it will be 
known in history as Port Arthur Balfour, owing to an incautious 
speech made by the First Lord of the Treasury at Bristol some 
two years ago, when he publicly invited Russia into an unspecified 
“ice-free port” which the Russian Government understood to be 
that upon which they had set their affection, viz., Port Arthur. 
However, when the Cabinet—and we say Cabinet advisedly, because 
no single individual can be held responsible for the collective folly 
of which Committees are capable—realized that Russia was ready to 
appropriate the prize she had as a matter of common knowledge 
ear-marked for her own, they became penetrated with surprise and 
alarm, and entered on a period of protest :— 

‘** Accordingly, as soon as we heard from Peking, as soon as we had reason to 
believe from information that reached us from our representative at Peking that 
the negotiations with regard to Port Arthur were advancing, we laid our views very 
clearly before the Russian Government. We expressed our sense of the evils which, 
as we thought, they were bringing upon the Chinese Empire, the dangers they were 
incurring, and we offered, on our part, if they would abstain from taking Port 
Arthur, ourselves to give a corresponding pledge, on our part, that we would 
occupy no port in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. I think that offer wasa fair one. 1 think 
it would have been well if it had been accepted. It was not accepted, and 
we therefore wrote a despatch, to which I have already referred and which will 


in due course be laid on the table.” 

In reply to an interruption, Mr. Balfour admitted that “the 
telegram in which we expressed our dissatisfaction with the Russian 
policy and the offer of a pledge from us” was March 22nd, 1898! 


The balance of power being’ disturbed in the Far 
WEI-HAI-WEI. East by Russia’s acquisition of Port Arthur, the 
British Government sought to restore it by 

acquiring “the one port in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, which, by the 
confession of every competent judge, may be held to balance the 
possession of Port Arthur.” “We have asked the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and we have obtained from the Chinese Government, a lease 
of Wei-hai-wei, with the right of occupation after the Japanese 
shall leave it, on the same conditions and for a like term of years 
as those obtained in the case of Port Arthur. The speaker 
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affirmed, and with justice, that this action involved no departure 
from the original policy laid down by the Government, since 
Wei-hai-wei, though “geographically it is on the mainland, is 
really, from many points of view, rather to be regarded as an 
island than a mainland port.” It has no population, and conse- 
quently does not involve us in the territorial responsibilities we 
have consistently disclaimed, and though Port Arthur has “ by far 
the greatest natural strength,” it is “contracted in area and con- 
tracted in depth,” while Wei-hai-wei, “ though not very extensive, 
undoubtedly does under certain circumstances afford accommoda- 
tion to larger ships and to a larger force than would find a place in 
its rival on the north side of the gulf.” Mr. Balfour added :—“I 
think it is absolutely beyond question that by taking this port 
under our protection, by putting the British flag side by side with 
the Chinese flag in that harbour, we at all events preserve it from 
being reft from the feeble hands of the sovereign power at Peking, 
and by so preserving it we prevent the Gulf of Pe-chi-li from 
falling under the undisputed maritime control of any one Power.” 
Mr. Balfour, after declining to admit that there was anything to 
apologize for in the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government, con- 
cluded with a guarded suggestion as to the future, pointing to the 
possible co-operation of Powers who are interested in protecting 
China from piecemeal dismemberment :— 


*“T am not going to throw out any rival prophecies to those of which I have 
spoken, but I am, for my own part, not ready to admit that China, either by 
inoculation from outside or by some spontaneous reform from within, is wholly 
incapable of changing her present unhappy condition for a better one; and 
while I certainly would not venture to say that such a consummation was 
impossible, still less would I venture to say that the time may not come when 
the great Powers primarily interested in the commerce of the world may not 
feel that their interests draw them together and require them to join in an 
alliance which no man can resist for the purpose of seeing that China shall 
not fall a prey to any single exclusive interest.” 


Sir William Harcourt, as titular leader of the 
Opposition, followed Mr. Balfour in a speech of 
the more-in-sorrow-than-in-anger order, making 
several good parliamentary points which were not pressed home. 
Probably the most significant remarks of the evening fell from 
Mr. Yerburgh, the Conservative Member for Chester, who has 
taken a prominent part in organizing the China Committee, which 
has aimed at stiffening the Government. He stated that “in the 
speech of the hon. baronet for Berwick (Sir Edward Grey) he 
did not hear a single word he was able to dissent from, and he 
believed that speech represented the opinions of the vast majority 
of the members of the House.” The Radical speech which 
received this remarkable tribute from a Conservative Member 


Sir EpWARD 
GREY. 
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was admirable, far better, we fear, than would be the policy of 
any Cabinet of which Sir Edward Grey is ever likely to be a 
member. Apart from his special criticisms, which were unanswer- 
able, Sir Edward Grey made some general observations marked by 
that mellow wisdom and discriminating command of language which 
characterizes his speeches :—“ The anxiety under which we have 
been this Session has been exceedingly great. Not, I believe, 
because we thought danger of war was imminent, but because 
we have seen for ourselves vast and far-reaching changes beginning 
in the Far East and progressing at a time when our influence, 
which ought to be an important factor in determining them, is 
apparently dormant. It is because we are not sure that the 
Government have had foresight and grasp in the earliest stages 
of matters absolutely necessary for British influence, because we 
have not been sure that decisions were taken as promptly as 
occasion demanded, because the essence of success in these matters 
is to prevent things drifting by prompt declaration in clear, plain, 
unquestionable terms. There had been doubt felt, not merely on 
the Opposition side of the House, and expressed even more 
strongly in other quarters, that, great as our power and interests 
were in the Far East, our influence had not been exercised at 
critical moments in proportion to the magnitude of those interests 
or the greatness of our power. It was doubted whether the 
Government had the energy, mind, and grasp necessary to wield 
that great power and influence.” Sir Edward Grey’s peroration 
was curiously responsive, in certain phrases, to that of Mr. Balfour, 
and furnishes the country and the Empire with food for serious 
reflection :— 

“ What seems to me the outcome of the situation is that we must not in the 
future use such language as the First Lord of the Admiralty used some time ago 
about ‘splendid isolation.’ Isolation is sometimes apt to be mistaken for in- 
difference, and likely to be unsuccessful. We must find a common ground of 
interest with other Powers. Though we criticize much the Government have 
done, and though we have felt it necessary to explain why we have suffered 
anxiety in the course of events, still we have no desire to embarrass the Govern- 
ment in future steps they may have to take in the exceptionally responsible posi- 
tion they now occupy. A Government always has great responsibility, but the 
responsibility of the present Government is exceptional, and critical issues may be 
affected not only by mistakes but by omissions. Our confidence can only be given 
to the Government if they prove—as I think we have a right to expect and to call 
upon them to prove—that they are clear in their own minds ; that in the future 
they will make clear what they mean; never say anything they do not mean ; 
if they can*make it clear to us that they are concentrating their attention upon 
things that are essential, on things that can be made effective, and if they can 
convince us, as I hope the course of events may convince us before this Session 
closes, that they have a policy which is prompt in decision, and not merely 
the result of. a common unanimity among themselves, but a unanimity which has 
something positive and energetic about it, and which is the outcome of a serious 


and reasonable purpose, directed by a Government as strongly as thongh it were 
directed by a single mind.” 
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During the debate, of which we have given our 
readers such a. dose, Mr. Curzon complained that 
one of the speakers, though perpetually finding 
fault with the Government, never suggested an alternative policy, 
A painter might as well complain that his critic confined himself 
to criticism and refused to show him how to paint. Is the criticism 
deserved is the practical question? However, to oblige Mr. Curzon, 
we venture to indicate two alternative attitudes which the British 
Government might have adopted as regards Port Arthur, either of 
which would have been preferable to the course they have chosen. 
Their policy has consisted in public bluster, futile paper protests, 
and the acquisition of a second Cyprus. Alternative policy Number 
One may be described as “the champagne supper policy,” as it would 
probably have ended in a champagne supper with the Russians at 
Port Arthur. For on the opening of the Chinese question, instead 
of talking about “war,” Sir Michael Hicks-Beach or some other 
equally pacific member of the Cabinet, could have been put up to 
explain to the British public that Russia was about to obtain the 
ice-free port, for which she had made such efforts with the approval 
and sympathy of the British Government, and that she had promised 
to build a railway to open out the north of China to the great 
benefit of British trades, &c., &e. In other words, Russia would 
have acquired Port Arthur with our goodwill and co-opera- 
tion. We should have bowed her in. She now holds it in 
spite of us. Strategically we need have been no worse off than we 
are now, for the acquisition of a naval base might have been a part 
of this policy. The second alternative would have been to officially 
inform China—not from a platform—that while willing to see Russia 
in possession of an ice-free port, we should regard her occupation 
of Port Arthur as she had regarded its occupation by the Japanese. 
Japan would have supported us, the show of force would 
have been overwhelming, and Russia’s influence at Peking would 
have been killed. As it is, we have exasperated Russia without 
injuring her prestige, and we may count upon her enmity every- 
where. We might have conciliated her, and we could have coerced 
her, but we have shown ourselves willing to wound but afraid to 
strike. She has been allowed to order the greatest Sea Power of 
the world out of Port Arthur than which there could have been 
nothing more damaging to our political credit throughout the Far 
East. We are in for a period of perpetual friction with her, and 
when she has consolidated her strength she will not hesitate to use 
it. No reader of Mr. Curzon’s book can doubt but that either of 
the policies we propound would have possessed merits not to be 
found in that with which he is identified. The policy of the 
stupidest individual is necessarily superior to the policy of the 
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cleverest committee, and our Far Eastern policy is the handiwork 
of an exceedingly clever committee. Hinc illw lachryme. 


The Court of Cassation quashed the judgment of 
ee. the Seine Assize Court, condemning Monsieur 
Zola and the publisher of the Aurore, on the 
ground that the law does not distinguish between civil adminis- 
tration and military tribunals, and that, consequently, the Minister 
of War could not legitimately take action on behalf of the Court 
Martial. The entire prosecution became thus annulled. It was 
satisfactory to the unprejudiced English mind, that has been 
amazed and scandalized bythe proceedings at the Zola trial, to 
learn that Monsieur Chambareaud, the Judge deputed to report 
on the appeal, held that the exclusion of evidence on the illegality 
of the Dreyfus trial on the ground that it had no connection 
with the Zola case was “open to criticism,” also that in the 
refusal to allow General de Boisdeffre to be questioned on facts 
he had referred to, which the Court had declared to be irrele- 
vant, it had “violated the rights of the defence.” There was 
great indignation in France at the action of the Court of 
Appeal. The wisest thing would have been to let the matter 
rest there. It was, however, open to the Government to revive 
the question. They permitted the Minister of War to do 
this, and to convene a Court Martial to consider whether it 
would institute a fresh prosecution of Monsieur Zola. The de- 
cision of this Court Martial was not only that Monsieur Zola 
should be prosecuted again, but that General Billot should be 
requested to apply to the Grand Chancellor for the expulsion 
of Monsieur Zola from the Legion of Honour! The summons 
served on Monsieur Zola to appear at the Versailles Assizes, on 
May 23rd, cites only the following paragraph out of Monsieur Zola’s 
six columns of impeachment which appeared in the Aurore :— 
“A court martial has just, by order, ventured to acquit an 
Esterhazy—an unparalleled blow dealt at all truth, at all justice.” 
The summons to the first trial was ampler than this. Monsieur 
Zola complains bitterly, and with justice, of this restricted 
citation, which is obviously designed to restrict evidence and 
reference to the narrowest ground. 


In the meantime a statement is published in the 

CoLonEL | Siecle of a gentleman of unimpeachable honour, 
SCHWARZKOPPEN’S : 

Sraremenr. Count Henry Casella, who quotes what Colonel 

Panizzardi told him of conversations he had had 

with Colonel Schwarzkoppen, who was the Military Attaché 


at the German Embassy in Paris at the time of the famous 
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alleged bordereau transaction, on which Dreyfus was condemned. 
Colonel Schwarzkoppen said plainly, “The bordereau does not 
emanate from Dreyfus.” “You are personally persuaded, therefore, 
that Dreyfus is not guilty?” “Yes,” the Colonel replied ; “I know 
he is not guilty.” ‘Who then is the culprit?” asked Colonel 
Panizzardi. “Did you know Major Esterhazy? He himself has 
confessed his relations with you. Would it be indiscreet to ask your 
personal opinion of him?” “I think him capable of anything,” 
replied the Colonel. “On Monday I dined with Colonel Schwarz- 
koppen, and he, with much frankness, reverted to the Dreyfus 
question, I seized the opportunity of asking him if it were true 
that he had manifested his surprise at not receiving the visit of any 
member of the Dreyfus family. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it is true. I have 
said that and I repeat it. Ido not know what I could have done 
at that date. Perhaps nothing. Perhaps, also, the affair would 
have taken another turn. The whole thing is very sad. I have 
my share of anxieties, believe me.’ I then asked him why should 
not the German Government say definitely that Dreyfus is 
innocent; the culprit is such or such a one. He replied: ‘It is 
not for us to accuse, and the French Government cannot by 
diplomatic methods ask us whether Esterhazy is or is not guilty. 
We can do only what we have already done spontaneously—that is, 
to declare, as is the truth, that we never had any relations with 
ex-Captain Dreyfus. But if the French insist on it that Dreyfus is 
the traitor, we have nothing more to do. The question no longer 
concerns us.” It is currently reported that all the Military Attachés 
in Paris are acquainted with the true circumstances of the Dreyfus 
affair, and that nothing but etiquette and the necessities of 
diplomatic usage and discretion compel them to remain silent. 
Would it not be possible by the concert of their respective Govern- 
ments to authorize their evidence being given in favour of an 
apparently innocent man now imprisoned in the Jle dw Diable, and 
undergoing every form of persecution. One form may be in- 
stanced. He is the father of a family and is not allowed to receive 
the letters of his wife. They are first copied out and corrected by 
a prison official. ° 


THE ADVANCE IN THE SOUDAN. 


THE colossal blunder of retiring from the Soudan in 1885 was not 
without its excuses. The Government, and especially its chief, 
had in hand such an accumulation of proof of the iniquity which 
had marked Egyptian rule—“the rule of the Turks” the natives 
called it—that it jumped to the conclusion the people of the 
Upper Nile Valley were “rightly struggling to be free,” though 
there was even then ample evidence that the rule of the already 
dead Mahdi and that of his successor, the Khalifa Abdullah el 
Taashi, was, in comparison to Egyptian rule, as a whip of 
scorpions to a whip of raw hide, or as a knout to, a kourbash. 
Then there was the threatening aspect of affairs on the Indian 
Frontier with Russia on the move, and it did not seem that we 
could spare the troops to remain in the Nile Valley for the 
moment. There were various other more or less cogent reasons for 
a policy of prudence in the early summer of that year, reasons 
which were not altogether on the surface or visible to the general 
public at the time. To say this is not in any way to excuse the 
abnegation of duty which was committed, but only to put on 
record as a preface to what is to come the fact that there was a 
prima facie reason for what was done. It should not be forgotten 
either that Lord Salisbury’s first Cabinet came into office in time 
to arrest the mischief before it had gone far, and that it practically 
accepted the situation created for it by its predecessors ; nay, that 
between Midsummer Day, 1885, when it came into power, and the 
spring of 1896, when it reversed the whole policy of the Nile 
Valley, it had been in office some seven years altogether at 
intervals, And during that time it acquiesced, as part of the price 
of the Unionist Alliance, in a policy of “as you were,” with a 
further limit at Sarras than the “recognized” frontier at Wady 
Halfa. What fighting there was during all these eleven years was 
fighting on a purely defensive basis. It involved great forethought 
in the adaptation of means to ends, and it remained, notwith- 
standing, a heavy burden on Egyptian finances. Nothing could 
have been more economical or effective within its limits than the 
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military administration of Sirdars Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir Francis 
Grenfell, and Sir Horatio Herbert Kitchener. Every para was 
looked at half a dozen times before it was spent. There was not 
aman or a boy kept on duty who could be done without; the 
utmost risks, in my judgment, were run in order to relieve the 
Egyptian Treasury of the cost of British officers who could possibly 
be dispensed with. But a time came when the Unionist Members 
of the Cabinet became as convinced as its Tory Members had been 
that it was impossible for Egypt any longer to bear the strain of 
the presence as a permanent threat of a brutal, barbarous, irrecon- 
cilable horde always menacing its frontier, and that Egypt had 
the right to demand from England as her protecting Power a relief 
from this ever present danger and the restoration of territories 
which, though they had not paid in the past, had} failed to pay 
chiefly on account of peculation by “Turkish ”—though, indeed, 
both Christian and Mussulman and native—officials, and by the 
want of enterprise born of unsettled political conditions. It is, to 
my own mind, a question even now, looking at the Nile Valley 
with some peculiar experiences of it, afloat in my own whaler and 
ashore, whether it will pay Egypt enough for a quarter of a century 
to make it pecuniarily worth her while to do what we are making 
her do. But there can be no doubt whatever that, whether it pays 
her to go to Khartoum or not, it was a necessity to go, and this 
partly because she would be stifled by the Dervish hordes on her 
borders, and partly because she must be the mistress, she or her 
protecting Power, of the vital sources of her wealth, her existence 
even. 

So when the third Government of the Marquis of Salisbury 
entered upon its first real session with a majority so large as to 
leave it no excuse for failing to do its clear duty for fear of conse- 
quences in home politics, the word was given to do what had long 
been waiting to be done. The excuse afforded was the defeat of 
the Italian force at Adowa by the Abyssinians, our inability to see 
our ally who had relieved us of the burden of Kassala too hardly 
pressed, and the increased activity of the Dervishes who had 
already been twice or three times hurled back from their prey in 
the Delta but seemed ready to come on again. If there had not 
been one excuse there would have had to be another, for the 
thing had to be begun before long. 

When it was begun, it was with insufficient materials. The 
British garrisons of Cairo and Alexandria had, three years earlier, 
under the Gladstone Government, been increased by two battalions, 
but no attempt.was made to stiffen the Egyptian army of about 
16,000 men, really as much a gendarmerie as a military force, by 
an admixture of English troops. Such as they were, and there 
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were very grave doubts about the sturdiness of the Fellaheen 
battalions in general, and the cavalry in particular, Kitchener had 
to do his best with them, for so long as he did not meet with a 
reverse there was little prospect held out to him of other help that 
he could get from a number of most carefully selected brother 
officers. His first step was to begin the repair of the railway, which 
had been made before the abandonment as far beyond Sarras as 
the Dal series of rapids, through the Batn-el-hagar, or belly of 
rocks, the most savage and desolate region my eyes have seen in 
travels in four continents. It was given out, for what purpose is 
unknown since it deceived nobody, that Akasheh, near the 
southern end of this chaotic mass of boulders, was the present 
objective of the expedition. But soon that shallow pretence was 
abandoned, and the real object of the move avowed. This was to 
continue the rail up to a point beyond Hannek, the nominal Third 
Cataract, from which there was water unbroken by rocks up to 
Dongola, or El Ordeh, the former capital of the only province 
above Assouan that used to produce a surplus for the Cairo 
Treasury. The construction, or to a large extent re-construction, 
of the line was not unwatched or unopposed by the Dervishes. 
On the May Day—somehow Kitchener’s fights are generally on a 
notable day—there was a stout fight near Akasheh, in which the 
Dervishes got badly mauled. But there was a worse foe at hand 
than the Dervishes. For years together this section of country is 
practically rainless, though the deeply worn nullahs, or khors, show 
that when rain does come it is in irresistible torrents. These 
washed away a very large part of the line, and undid the toil of 
weeks. Then cholera and enteric fever struck the camps, and for 
awhile it looked, as our grandmothers would have said, as if there 
were no blessing on the work. But it was persevered with man- 
fully, and just above the Dal rapids, at a place called Ferkeh, or 
Firket, where the Dervishes had taken up an excellent position in 
considerable force, they were thoroughly worsted and driven back 
on Dongola on June 7th—Whitsun Monday. Over three months 
of severe work followed, and it was not until September that an 
advance could be made on Dongola itself. From this ruined city, 
one of the few localities in the Soudan where there is a fertile 
neighbourhood—for commonly there is far from one acre in ten 
thousand that can be expected to grow a stalk of dhurra or cotton 
—a message of success was flashed to the Queen the very day she 
passed the period of the previous longest reign in British history. 
Once more the Egyptian flag flew over the best region of the Nile 
after an interval of eleven years, and'the success had been achieved 
solely by native troops, many of them belonging to one of the most 
timid races of the world, and all of them, at the outset, entertain- 
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ing a fixed belief that they were no match for the Mahdists. No 
greater triumph of English organization is recorded in history. 
But now there was to be a new departure. A governor of the 
Frontier or Dongola Province, Colonel, now General, Hunter, was 
appointed ; and it was resolved to give up, at any rate for the time, 
the construction of a railway by Debbeh across the Bayuda Desert, 
or Steppe, to Khartoum. A certain quantity of material had been 
collected at Dongola for this railway even before Lord Wolseley’s 
expedition in 1884, and on the evacuation it fell into the hands of 
the Dervishes. Now it was resolved to make no further advance 
in this direction beyond establishing a few posts of natives who, 
disgusted with the fearful tyranny of the Khalifa, were wishing 
themselves well back under the rule they had formerly hated, and 
willingly took up the patrol work of watching the ends of the 
desert routes from Khartoum and Metemneh. Subsequently, these 
posts were strengthened by regular soldiers. A portion of the 
victorious troops fell back upon their base at Wady Halfa, a portion 
began a move up the great water way. Some day, perhaps, Wady 
Halfa may be connected by rail with Assouan, but it has not been 
necessary to make that line yet as the water carriage to Halfa is 
open, though sometimes with enough difficulty, all the year round. 
Even if the line is made, it is the conviction of most of us who 
know the river well that it will not even mainly follow the bank, 
but take a run through the desert to join, in the vicinity of Bir 
Sufir, the line of the Soudan military railway which has been 
pushed on with truly remarkable speed through the waterless 
desert south-east from Wady Halfa to Abu Hamed, thus cutting 
off the biggest bend of the Nile over a terrain, in which scarcely a 
shrub grows, of over two hundred miles. This rail does not follow 
even for a mile the old line to Sarras and Akasheh and the Third 
Cataract. It climbs a slow and gradual ascent to a plateau where 
it runs in a straight line for fifty miles. The line was begun with 
out much hope of finding water along it, but at 77, and 
again at 126 miles, the search for a water stratum was successful. 
And at both places the supply was good in quality and abundant 
in quantity at reasonable depths. There are no habitations, no 
animal, little insect, and scarcely any vegetable life on the 236 miles 
between Wady Halfa and Abu Hamed. Nor is there any pro- 
bability there ever will be any dwellings other than the few huts 
that have been put up to shelter the men attending to the wells, 
the pumps, and the tanks, who are not allowed to settle there, but 
go back for a few days at a time to their families at Halfa. Thence 
to Abu Hamed is about five hundred miles by river, and less than 
two hundred and forty by rail. Preceding the iron road, and follow- 
ing the river a good part of the way, General Hunter took from 
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Dongola a compact force in the height of the summer of last year, 
knowing that the Dervishes had sealed the desert track from 
Korosko at Abu Hamed. He had a fight or two on the way, but 
steadily drew near his goal. A few miles below Abu Hamed he, 
after more than two months’ effort, obtained a position in which he 
could safely laager his transport under a guard, and then, on the 
morning of the 7th August, he took to the desert through a bit of 
dom-palm scrub bordering the gravelly plateau, and made his 
appearance soon after dawn on the high land at the back of the 
wretched village which was the starting-point across the Nubian 
Desert for Korosko. There was an affair sharp, indeed, but short, 
and before breakfast-time Hunter was master of this most impor- 
tant point, past which, well within six months, a British brigade 
was carried by rail to a camp yet eighteen miles further on the 
road to Berber. . 

Never in this world before was such a railway so made at such 
a rate. From the time the steel rails are landed at Alexandria 
never a horse helps. Everything is done by human agency. At 
various points, where the rails are shifted from water to land, or 
land to water, chain-gangs of apparently well-contented convicts 
are employed, rags their clothing by day and night, and a morsel 
of bread, flavoured with onions or garlic, their food. They handle 
the heavy rails deftly and with little apparent effort, loading or 
unloading steamers, big sailing craft, railway waggons, in an un- 
commonly short space of time. But they do not make the railway. 
That is the duty of the railway battalions, of which there are now 
two, one having been added in the last three months: These are 
regularly enlisted soldiers, getting the same meagre pay as other 
native soldiers, a trifle more food, a little more tobacco, but wearing 
no uniform, so that at a little distance they are undistinguishable 
from the chain-gangs as the ragged clothing of neither would fetch 
the price of old rags in the meanest junk-shop. They grade the 
willing soil. This is a sandy gravel, hard on the top, but readily 
worked when the shovel is once through the crust. Two gangs 
start about ten yards apart, following a stretched cord. They dig 
a shallow trench, throwing what comes out of it towards each other 
right and left, except when the wind blows very strongly, and then 
they work only to windward. The trench is seldom more than a 
foot deep, few are the cuttings for the line—that is, it is seldom 
below the level of the plateau.—and not many of the embankments 
are above a foot high. One battalion can grade two miles a day. 
When the rails and sleepers arrive they are whipped off the 
waggons as though it were sport for a holiday. Under the eye of a 
native ganger the sleepers are quickly laid, and rails pinned down 
to them with singular rapidity. Thus, after the grading is done, 
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the railway is completed at the average rate of a mile and a half a 
day, save where a khor or ravine has to be bridged, and these are 
incredibly few in the desert; indeed, I think there is only one 
iron bridge between Wady Halfa and Berber, a distance of 300 
miles and more. Where there does chance to be a cutting the 
small hill is generally hurdled to prevent the sand drifting down on 
to the line. Chairs are only used at points, and the side tracks 
are mostly triangles, which serve the purpose at once of a side-track 
and a turn-table. 

Although the locomotives are heavy and the train-loads sometimes 
exceed 200 tons, accidents by running off the line are very few in 
number, and each train carries screw-jacks and other appliances, so 
that no great difficulty is experienced in getting an engine on again. 
The telegraph is freely used, and, owing to the dry climate, the 
wires work admirably, though they sometimes in gales get tangled 
at stations as they are not strained so tightly as in Europe. 

In the last days of 1897 the Intelligence Department (admirably 
organized under Colonel Wingate Bey and Slatin Pacha) which 
has its spies in every Dervish force, and which knows, in a few days 
at most, the secret counsels of the Khalifa himself as well as 
every military movement almost before it has begun, learnt that 
Omdurman and its advance posts at Metemneh and Shendy were 
gathering water-skins for a large expedition. A few days later it 
was known that the Dervish objective was Berber, with a view to 
an attack on the rapidly-advancing railway, and to punish the 
people of that straggling town for having made common cause 
with “the Turks.” Application was at once made for British 
troops. Steps were taken to promptly concentrate a four-battalion 
brigade on Abu Hamed, and the news that British troops were not 
only on the way, but had actually arrived at Abu Hamed, was, 
somewhat before the realization of the fact, carefully made known 
in Berber, where the Dervishes naturally have their own sources 
of information, as, indeed, they have in Cairo itself. At once the 
Dervish advance was stopped, and the Emir Mahmoud, a near 
relative of the Khalifa, returned for instructions. This gave time 
for the brigade to be got up to railhead, then about eighteen miles 
south of Abu Hamed, and for the arrival of General Gatacre and 
his staff from Aldershot and India. By the time we arrived at the 
camp the Dervish expedition appeared to have been abandoned, 
but the troops were kept out in order to train them for the work 
of the summer and autumn, while other troops were sent forward 
to Cairo and Alexandria, in some cases intercepted on their return 
from India in the usual course of relief. Everything settled down, 
and the Sirdar even proceeded north to meet Lord Cromer, when 
news came that the Dervish advance had been resumed. At 
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once the troops were concentrated to the front, the British brigade, 
which was to have marched light about once a fortnight twenty 
miles on to keep pace with the railway, making a forced march 
right up to Berber in admirable order and condition, and so on to 
near the Atbara, which the Sirdar had fully made up his mind not 
to be tempted to cross with his infantry until the rise of the Nile, 
beginning at the earliest in June, enabled him to get more gun- 
boats of a new type up, and until his railway was completed above 
the so-called Fifth Cataract, so as to give a clear run of water for 
the steamers from railhead to the Shabluka Cataract, and, with 
that exception, to Khartoum. Mahmoud burnt at least a portion 
of Metemneh, and by crossing to Shendy, in doing which we 
destroyed part of his boats, put the river between himself and his 
proper line of retreat on his base at Omdurman. He fortified 
Shendy in a fashion, but left no guns there to man the works, 
Meanwhile, his delays had enabled every preparation to be made 
for receiving him. A fort built at the junction of the Nile and 
the Atbara was provisioned for two months and placed in charge 
of the Fellaheen brigade, the least trustworthy in the field of the 
Sirdar’s force, but good enough it was thought behind such a 
fortification as is made by Nile mud and abattis of thorn-bushes. 
An advance depét was formed a few miles farther north, and some 
camel transport, fortunately hired at the beginning of February at 
Wady Halfa, was added to the far from large train at the Sirdar’s 
disposal, and not too soon; for from railhead to Berber and back 
was a week’s journey for the camels, and there was to be fed at and 
beyond Berber not only 12,000 men, but 3,500 of them English- 
men, who do not thrive on pulse. 

When Mahmoud arrived within striking distance of the Atbara, 
he found his way to Berber was effectually barred. And so he 
drew off up the Atbara to some thick scrub, very rare in the 
Nile basin, where he entrenched himself in several lines from the 
high ground of the desert down to the bed of the enriching 
stream, now a series of detached pools. As he would not come 
on, Kitchener sought to spur him. He sent his gunboats with a 
battalion and some friendlies belonging to the district up to 
Shendy, where Mahmoud had provided himself a kind of rallying 
point in case of defeat. Shendy he utterly destroyed, leaving 
Mahmoud in the air. Had he been a European, in these desperate 
circumstances Mahmoud would probably have fallen back up the 
Atbara on Adarama and on Gos Rejeb, and tried an attack on 
Kassala, for he was well assured the Sirdar had not transport to 
pursue far. Parsons Pacha would in that case have been in un- 
doubted danger at Kassala, where he had only one Egyptian 
battalion and a few thousand local levies. But Mahmoud had no 
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stomach for enterprise. He was short of provisions and his people 
were deserting him daily. He had been sent forward evidently 
much against his will, or he would not have lost his chance of 
getting to Berber by referring to Omdurman for instructions. He 
could only guard his right with his horsemen and sit tight. He 
would not even be drawn by several reconnaissances up to his very 
trenches by which the Sirdar learnt all he wanted to know. But 
until Kitchener got several days’ supplies up by his camel train 
from railhead the Sirdar could not move up to deliver a general 
attack, And so the adversaries waited facing each other, every 
day weakening the Emir, every day strengthening the major- 
general, and, what was more, lengthening the tether which bound 
him to the Nile and the camel train. At last he had food enough, 
ammunition enough, and transport enough to deliver an attack 
without much fear of the consequences. He made his main 
attack on Good Friday by the high ground, while, at the same time, 
striking also full at the front. Mahmoud’s right was turned, for 
his horsemen had been driven off by artillery and machine-gun 
fire, the trenches were entered and swept down to the river, and 
though the Dervishes made a stout stand as long as they had 
ammunition, even of a poor sort which could not be depended 
on over four or five hundred yards, and which they reserved 
accordingly for close quarters, all was soon over, and the stoutest 
force of the Khalifa, though far from his whole force, was either 
killed, wounded, fugitive or prisoners, not half escaping, though 
that moiety as usual included the once redoubtable slave-dealer, 
Osman Digna. The pursuit was continued by some cavalry and 
farther still by the native friendlies, so many of whose relatives 
have died a thousand deaths under the remorseless tortures of the 
Madhi Mohammed Ahmed and his successor, Abdullah, and whose 
motto is to smite and spare not. We shall never know how 
many these avengers accounted for, and it is better not to 
enquire. Let the eternal silence of the desert hide their end for 
ever. 

But the work is far from done of whose beginning and con- 
tinuance some slight sketch has been given. It will not be done 
even when in the autumn, probably by Michaelmas, we shall be 
flying the Star and Crescent beside the Union flag over Omdurman 
and Khartoum. For we cannot stop there. That may be all 
Egypt is entitled to, or we may admit her right to resume the 
Equatorial Province. However this may be, we must see to a 
connection made and maintained with the Nile sources. The 
whole valley must be under one authority before our work is done. 
Roddy Owen, on whom be Peace! planted the Union flag at 
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Wadelai. Manifest destiny calls us to meet it there from the 
north. 

Up till the present nearly everything has worked out just as the 
Sirdar foresaw; not quite. His desert march in the 1896 move on 
Dongola was a prodigious bit of work that tried the troops far too 
high and left them without energy enough to meet an active 
enemy if one had been encountered at the southern end. The fact 
is Kitchener is a man of such iron will and iron frame that he 
reckons everybody ought to be as tireless as himself. There are 
few men in the world who can live up to his standard. He was 
mistaken in supposing Mahmoud was not coming on to Berber, 
but he prepared just as though the Dervishes were coming on. 
He is very cautious and very daring. And he has the defects of 
his high qualities. He has a conspicuous talent in the selection of 
just the sort of men that he wants. In this direction I cannot recall 
a single mistake he has made—one, perhaps, but there antecedents 
within his personal knowledge fully justified his selection. There 
have been grumbles about his treatment of the Press corre- 
spondents. I not only have nothing to complain of, but I am 
bound to say I have been asked to do nothing that is not well 
within the lines of the very necessary rules laid down in The 
Soldier’s Pocket-Book. Kitchener has a personal dislike to gossip 
about coming things, but he has always given facilities for 
recording accomplished facts, and he has the best of reasons for 
not letting the anti-English gang at Cairo know, even through the 
home Press, what he has in contemplation. If I am to speak of 
the man as I find him, it can only be said that with me he has 
been frank and communicative as regards his future plans up to 
Khartoum, and such confidence must be held sacred seeing it 
involves the safety of precious lives. In one case in which there 
was a big stroke the correspondents did not see, Kitchener is 
entirely free from blame. One of the most enterprising of my 
colleagues admitted in my presence that it was through no fault 
of the Sirdar that the Press representatives were not on the spot. 

Now the troops are retired to healthier camps than those in and 
near Berber save such a force as is necessary to watch the river 
and to hold the town. AsI write, the Sirdar has come down the 
river to inspect his lines of communication and to get in closer 
touch with the Egyptian War Office, for though an amusing 
correspondent of The Times the other day assumed there is 
no Egyptian War Office, anyone in the capital knows better, 
and knows, too, that it does a great deal of work before our 
War Office clerks are out of their suburban beds. There is much 
to do before operations are resumed at Nile rise. And it has 
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to be decided whether there is to be another British brigade 
sent up for the advance on Khartoum. I am sure, if Kitchener 
had to decide the point, he, on the score of food and forage only, 
would prefer to do the remainder of the work substantially with 
the men he has. But as it is not likely Egypt can raise and pro- 
vide for more troops at present, or that if they were raised they 
could be trained in time, a second British or an Indian brigade 
appears to be indispensable to the sureness of the operations of the 
autumn on the Nile. One thing is at length settled. Kitchener 
will be left to finish the work he has so well done up till now. 


CHARLES WILLIAMS. 


SURPRISE IN WAR, FROM A MILITARY AND A 
NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW.* 


Tue object of every strategist is to arrange his plans and his 
marches some time before the decisive battle actually takes place, 
so that, if the enemy loses the battle, the enemy will be placed in 
a perilous position, his line of communications will be threatened, 
and he will continue his operations at a considerable disadvantage ; 
or, on the other hand, if his own army loses the battle, he can 
retire in safety, fall back upon a new position or a new base, and 
continue his operations with some prospect of ultimate success. 
All wise plans of campaign are illustrations of these principles. 
When we come to tactics, or the incidents of the day of a decisive 
battle, the object is to turn, if possible, the defeat of the enemy 
into a ruinous rout, so that the beaten army may be driven away 
from its base and supplies, cut to pieces, or compelled to capitulate. 
To put the enemy off his guard at the true point of attack, or, 
in other words, to surprise him, is the best method of securing 
these results. 

Arminius cautiously handled his attacking forces while Varus 
was retiring from the Weser to the Rhine, till the Romans got 
into the defiles of the Teutoberger Wald; there he let loose all the 
converging Germans on the invader, destroyed his legions, and 
shook the prestige of Rome among the peoples of the North. 
Thus Cromwell, when Leslie left his strong position at Dunbar, 
enveloped him in the plain, conquered Scotland, and enslaved its 
soldiery. Thus the wily Moreau, in 1800, enticed the columns of 
the Archduke John into the woods of Hohenlinden and subdued 
South Germany. 

So Napoleon, at Austerlitz, deceived the Austrians and Russians 
into attacking his right, and while he broke the left or inner 
flank, no small portion of the allies were drowned in the Satschan 
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Lake, and the old German Empire, which had lasted since the days 
of Charlemagne, came to an end. 

Wellington, at Vittoria in 1813, while attacking Joseph in front 
on the Zadora, sent General Graham against his right on the 
St. Sebastian road; Joseph lost all his baggage and 151 out of 
152 guns. The French retired from the Iberian Peninsula, having 
lost in their efforts to annex it 250,000 men. 

Thus the Afghans, in 1842, hovered over the British retiring 
from Cabul, till they entered the Khood Cabul Pass; then the 
sons of the mountains swooped down upon them, and out of 
14,000 only one survived to tell the story of destruction. 

In the campaign of Virginia, 1864, all Grant’s tactics were 
based on the hope that he could cut General Lee on the inward 
er right flank, and, therefore, interpose between him and Rich- 
mond. Week after week he delivered tremendous blows against 
liis opponent’s line from the woods of the Wilderness to the River 
Chickahominy. But all in vain; Lee was not to be surprised. 
He constantly closed in on his right and presented a fresh front, 
with well secured communications, to every assault of his adversary. 

In August, 1870, when MacMahon’s flank march ended after 
the defeat of Beaumont, the Germans were not content with inter- 
posing between him and Bazaine; they also cut him off from 
his line of retreat to Paris, and when three of their corps joined 
hands south of the Belgian frontier, between Iges and Givonne, 
the disaster of Sedan amazed Europe, and 83,000 Frenchmen 
went as prisoners to Germany. | 

I will not be very careful to draw the line between strategic 
and tactical surprise for the remainder of the lecture. To plan 
operations before the day of the battle is the duty of the strategist ; 
to mancuvre on the battlefield is the duty of the tactician. 

It seems, however, probable that the days of great strategic 
surprises on the Continent of Europe are over. Such movements 
as those of Marlborough and Napoleon from the Rhine and the 
Alps into the very heart of Germany or Italy, overrunning vast 
extents of territory before a decisive battle, are not likely soon 
to recur. The reasons are that armies are tied to railways, and 
each terminus of each great railway line near the frontier tells 
its own story of the direction of the operations. Again, the electric 
telegraph circulates information so rapidly that surprise will be 
the result of lack of preparation rather than of bewilderment 
because of lack of information. The Press is ubiquitous—I refer 
not only to the powerful leading journals—with their numerous 
agents and their enormous expenditure; the small and local Press 
to be found in every little town is almost as fatal to secrecy. Then 
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there is the influence of commerce; leading business houses have 
eager agents in every part of the world. All must be keen to pro- 
cure any news that would enhance the profits or diminish the losses 
of their principals. War news is most valuable and worth any 
money to skilful financial enterprise. 

Brilliant strategic conceptions of a far-reaching character may 
be out of date in Europe; the first point would. seem to be to get 
through the first barrier, to get between the fortresses which stand 
in the way of invasion. 

Here surprise, of course, would prove of much assistance, but it 
is difficult in the extreme. If you look at any of Artaria’s military 
maps you will see that surprise is difficult when armies are very 
numerous, mobilization very rapid, and frontier defences very 
frequent. From the commencement of the war the armies con- 
front each other very closely, and the scope for turning move- 
ments is very small. A preliminary operation will be to push 
throvgh the frontier line. To elude the enemy’s main body by 
flank movements on both sides of the original line of advance, 
and rapid massing of troops, will be the prelude to desperate 
battles which will speedily follow. After each important battle, 
of course, new strategical combinations and developments will 
arise, and the element of surprise may well resume some part of its 
old influence. All flank marches and flank attacks owe much of 
their effect to conditions favourable to surprise ; secrecy in council 
and celerity of execution are the mainsprings of success. The 
enemy must be deceived by elaborate diplomacy; hard lying by 
word of mouth and the making of lies by deceptive movements 
and feints, are vital matters in the art of war. A skilful officer 
deceives the enemy, and begins by deceiving most of his friends. 
Elaborate dissimulation, false marches, complicated machinery of 
deceit, are all splendid instruments of surprise. Hannibal’s whole 
career was one series of brilliant ruses. Marlborough, in 1704, threw 
dust in the eyes of all Europe, with the exception of one English- 
man, Godolphin, and one Dutchman, Heinsius. His plans were 
elaborately veiled till the very moment of their execution. His 
passage of the lines ne plus ultra was one of the finest stratagems 
in history. Jackson had only one confidant, a clergyman, the 
Rev. Dr. Dabney, and deliberately deceived his officers only the 
evening before as to some scheme for the next dawn. Napoleon’s 
audacity in deception caused the secretaries who were writing 
his despatches to drop their pens in sheer amazment. When 
Sherman was marching through Georgia, 1864, he cut himself 
adrift from friend and foe, and his appearance at Savannah 
on the Atlantic coast seemed as marvellous to the people of 
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Washington as to those of Richmond. The Germans thought 
Chanzy was going southward in December, 1870, when he was 
really westward on the right of their own line. I remember being 
informed, with full detail, of how Lord Wolseley proposed to 
disembark at Damietta when he was in reality entering the Suez 
Canal. The surprise of Arabi was worked out very cleverly 
for a long time in advance, as General Maurice proves. 

Flank movements are particularly successful against half-trained 
or uncivilized armies. The apparition of artillery and cavalry, 
even without many infantry, on their line of retreat, makes them 
dissolve like an American camp meeting. When Lee’s guns 
suddenly enfiladed Pope’s corps at the second Battle of Bull Run the 
Federals crowded in confusion to the rear. 

To change front under fire seems to be almost impossible for any 
but highly-trained troops. The Federals would not budge out of 
a strong position, as was proved by the repulse of all Lee’s attacks 
at Gettysburg, but they never held out against a well-timed 
surprise on the flank. Nor can highly-organized and veteran 
troops afford to be caught napping in any part of their line. The 
Austrian soldiers were good, and in spite of the needle-gun, they 
were more than holding their own in front on the Bistritz, July 3rd, 
1866, when the unexpected occupation by the Prussian Guard of 
the village of Chulm on the right flank brought about their com- 
plete defeat. 

We have been long accustomed in England to read diatribes 
against our cavalry for not giving timely information, not recon- 
nvitring, preventing surprise, not scouting along every possible 
avenue of approach on either flank as well as in front. I hope 
our cavalry will remember all this good advice; if they do no 
British force can ever be surprised; but what has always puzzled 
me in reading Continental campaigns is the little utility of hordes 
of cavalry in regard to reconnoitring. We may be bad; they are 
worse. Napoleon was surprised on June 18th by the Prussians, 
though he had the fine troopers of Milhand, Kellermann, Guyot, 
Le Febre Desnouettes, Jaquinot, Subervie, at his disposal. Why 
could not some few squadrons have found out what might appear 
on the right flank? It was found out when too late. When the 
British Guard repulsed part of the French Guard and Pirch’s 
Prussians drove another part of the French Guard out of Plan- 
chennoit Napoleon was ruined. Surely, reconnoitring on the 17th 
as to the Prussian line of retreat, and on the 18th as to the 
Prussian line of advance, might have prevented such an utter 
catastrophe. The French cavalry did nothing to prevent the 
surprises at Rezon or at Beaumont in 1870. The German cavalry 
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gave no information to prevent advanced guards beginning serious 
actions: at Spicheren or Woerth 

In the Loire campaigns I fail to see how the German cavalry 
were the eyes of the army. They gave little information about the 
true state of the case after the second occupation of Orleans. 
Prince Frederick Charles was quite at sea as to the roads by which 
the French were operating on several occasions. 

For every blunder with regard to possible surprises made by 
British cavalry, whether in war time or in peace time, I under- 
take to produce three blunders made by the crack cavalry of the 
Continent. No cavalry did better as scouts, or as searching 
hostile lines, or raiding, than the Confederate cavalry, 1862; and 
Stuart, Ashby, and Morgan surprised the enemy again and again. 
On the other hand, the Federal cavalry leaders, Grierson and 
Forrest were equally active. Surprises and raids by cavalry have 
not been usual in Europe since Murat’s time—he went 840 miles in 
six weeks in the Jena campaign. A small Russian cavalry force 
under Gourko raided south of the Balkans at the beginning of 
the Russo-Turkish war in 1877-78. As to the cavalry action 
of the rest of the Russian cavalry, their vast numbers produced 
no effect on either the strategy or tactics of their opponents. 
Malleson’s book on Surprises is very good, and contains references 
to Innsbruck when Charles V. was surprised by Maurice of 
Saxony, the surprise of the Prussians by the Austrians at Maxen, 
and the repulse by our soldiers of the Russian night surprise at 
Inkerman. 

Some of the most celebrated surprises in this century were :— 

Napoleon in Italy, 1800. 

Napoleon in Germany, 1805. 

Napoleon in Champagne, 1814. 

Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley, 1862. 

Jackson and Lee against Pope, 1862. 

Lord Roberts at the Peiwar Kotal, 1878. 

Lord Wolseley at Tel-el-Kebir and the capture of Cairo, 1882. 

Now, with regard to surprise from the national point of view, 
it seems strange indeed that any community which has gone to 
all the trouble involved in establishing a condition of civilization, 
the accumulation of vast stores of fixed and circulating capital, 
the construction of numerous and costly private and public edifices, 
the skilful cultivation of the soil, and providing the multitudinous 
agencies of opulence, should run the risk of losing all or any con- 
siderable part thereof through the neglect of military preparations 
against the time of danger. It seems, I say, incredible; especially 
when every race could easily learn from history the inevitable 
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consequence of the loss of military power, or of forgetfulness of 
the fundamental conditions of National safety, which are the will 
to fight and the power to fight, preparation for the fight, and an 
ample supply of all the necessary materials for success in the fight, 
food, horses, weapons, as well as discipline and skill. But the 
sons of opulence are also the children of ease ; regular and strenuous 
exertions are distasteful to persons pampered by generations of 
prosperity and luxury. <A poor rising man is often very careful 
to provide for posterity, and to insure out of his small earnings, 
and to have his children properly reared and educated; he looks 
te the future. The wealthy man often lives rather for the present, 
and is less concerned about the careers of his offspring; they wiil 
do well enough; “let the world slide,” but it sometimes slides 
the wrong way, and his family degenerates and decays. 

Whatever the cause, history is one continuous record of the 
fatal results to any community of national surprise. The exigencies 
of the commercial position of a “nation of shop-keepers” have, 
since the days of Elizabeth, compelled us to keep, on the whole, 
a fairly good navy; thus Britons have been secure against a 
ruinous surprise, and, as long as we were a self-supporting insular 
state, we could live out a few months of surprise; for no one 
could reach us before that time; we suffered much, but we could 
hold on till we had pulled ourselves together. We are no longer 
an insular power, as we cannot live on the produce of our isles for 
half a year; we depend on all the world for our means of sub- 
sistence, and our frontiers now touch those of our neighbours in 
several parts of the world—in Africa, America and Asia. We can- 
not for the future risk any surprises; if we are weak as compared 
with any two of our neighbours, we can be utterly ruined in three 
menths. Nor will our wealth save us. Blucher considered London 
as good for plunder, and aspiring young soldiers on the Continent 
make clever calculations as to how much financial bleeding we 
could stand. We cannot any longer afford conditions of unreadi- 
ness such as prevailed in 1755-6 and 1793-5 without the risk 
of peace at any price, with an enormous fine in money and the 
loss of some of our most valuable possessions. A temporary loss 
of our means of communication, even without a serious defeat, 
would mean to us terrible loss and deprivation. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to put our army and navy in g0dod order, 
and to keep them in good order. Our flabby and timid diplomacy, 
our many concessions in recent times are at home explained by our 
philosophic humanitarianism, our love of peace, our neighbourly 
sympathies, but foreigners ascribe our amiability to cowardice or 
an apprehension of disaster because of our military deficiencies. 

I rejoice to observe that all classes of our people are at last 
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awakening to the true state of our case. If we cannot have both 
the Navy and the Army sufficient and efficient it will be due as 
much to official incompetence as to national indifference. The 
Press and the people are awaking from the stupid torpor of the 
Manchester school. 

The fate of ancient and powerful civilizations, whose stupendous 
works of art are still standing in solitary sublimity amidst awful 
deserts, swamps or forests, or mounting sentinels, as it were, at 
strategic sites by famous rivers, must make us pause. From those 
early days when the Medes and Persians surprised the first of 
great historic communities during a Bacchanalian revelry, even 
until Japan shook China out of its secular sleep in the arms of a 
complacent philosophy, it has ever been the same. 

The strong man armed has forced the house of the inert, and 
kept it till he in turn became inert. 

It is melancholy in the extreme to read of the fate of the Persian 
monarchy—how Alexander, at the head of less than two modern 
army corps, traversed it in a few years from end to end. The 
frame of the body politic was large, but the soul was feeble; and 
after the surprise of the Cicilian gates, the last Darius, flying in 
despair, met death at the hands of a subject. The inroads of 
Goths, such as Alaric, and Huns, like Attila, were startling sur- 
prises to the people of Italy, who, confident in their legions of 
strange mercenaries, and in the tribute of many a subject realm, 
turned from arms to games, and only tolerated a Cesar who pam- 
pered their idleness. 

That the sons of the desert, inspired by the fierce fanaticism 
of the Prophet and his successors should, with no resources except 
mere valour, be able to overwhelm in a few generations Persia, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Egypt, carry their creed to the Oxus 
and the Jaxartes, and, crossing into Europe at the pillars of 
Hercules, surprise the troops of Charlemagne at the defile of 
Roncesvalles, would seem marvellous to all who have not learned 
that without a strong development of the military spirit in a race, 
all its resources make it only a sheep in a lion’s skin. 

For centuries, while the Eastern Empire and the Caliphate of 
Bagdad were resting on past fame, from between the Caspian and 
the Aral Seas and the Hindoo Kush fierce warriors rushed 
through Asia, East and West, over the Euphrates, over the moun- 
tains of Suliman, to revel in what was left of the wealth of Asia 
Minor and to the sack of Delhi. Timourlane brought back booty 
to Samarkand, but left behind him misery and ruin never since 
repaired. 

The careless Saxons were easily surprised and for ever subdued, 
in spite of their sea barrier, by William of Normandy, whose 
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predecessors had harried all the lines of coast from Denmark to 
Dublin, from the Isle of Wight to the Levant. 

The English surprised and ruined the French forces by a very 
simple stratagem at Poitiers, and did as they pleased in France 
for a few generations simply because they had an efficient force 
of infantry, in which the French were deficient. 

A singular surprise to all Central Europe was the apparition 
of Gustavus Adolphus and his host of Swedish and British 
soldiers carefully trained in tactics, and his decisive interference 
on the Protestant side in the Thirty Years’ War. Here is a 
splendid example of how a small community may become a leading 
military state by superior military enterprise and nothing else. 
Sweden gained a high political position in consequence, and held 
it firmly for nearly a hundred years, till the death of Charles XII., 


** Who left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 


The period of Frederick the Great and the wars of the Austrian 
Succession and the Seven Years’ War was fertile in every kind 
of strategic and tactical surprise, not only in Europe, but also 
under British naval and military officers in America and India; 
but I have not time to dwell on these. However, Carlyle and 


multitudes of German writers have voiced the merits of Frederick 
loudly enough, and fortunately a popular and eloquent writer, 
Macaulay, has given William Pitt fair play. The public know 
semething about his policy and his heroes. Perhaps some other 
historical enthusiast, fired with admiration of our past, may in 
time arise to chronicle our other glories. 

I must now for a while dwell upon a most singular series of 
national surprises in a very short period of years—twenty-two 
years in all. The events of the French Revolutionary period can 
scarcely be paralleled by Zenghis Khan and Timourlane, because 
the modern nations of Northern and Western Europe were of proved 
valour and far from degenerate, like the victims of the Tartars. 
The French Revolution was a new power of a new species. It 
adopted conscription for the first time in modern history; more- 
over, it used all the resources of the state for military purposes, it 
was indifferent to bankruptcy, it was merciless and fanatical; in 
the ranks of its army a career was opened for talent. The brave 
but methodical and old-fashioned armies of its neighbours collapsed 
at once. 

The Rhine was passed. Belgium was annexed, Holland was sub- 
jugated, Italy was plundered, Egypt was conquered, Switzerland 
was made a base of operations—all in six years. A pause then 
ensued, and Napoleon, of the same type as Alexander, in spite 
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of his failure in Syria, and the imprisonment of his Eastern army 
by the British fleet, reaped the fruit of his renown. Italy was 
conquered again, 1800; all South Germany overrun, 1800; the 
Army re-organized, 1804; an invasion of England planned, 1804-5 ; 
South Germany traversed, 1805; Vienna taken, 1805; Berlin 
taken, and the Prussian monarchy knocked to pieces, 1806; the 
stolid Russian infantry driven back to the Nieman, 1807—all 
in seven years. What a series of national surprises! So much 
for the power of the hero compared with whose gigantic efforts 
the toils of lawyers, wire-pullers and philosophers are only worthy 
of pigmies. How did all those surprises come about. The 
Republican generals and Napoleon and his marshals were ready 
and smart; their opponents were unready and slow. Why speak 
of the remainder of the career of Napoleon, “the greatest, not the 
worst, of men, whose spirit, antithetically mixed, was extreme in 
all things.” As he had no sea-power he could not surprise Great 
Britain. We assumed the offensive after Trafalgar, won as many 
Colonies as we pleased to take, and placed our ever victorious army 
in the Peninsula. He could not surprise Russia; not even by the 
destruction of its ancient capital were its vast areas seriously com- 
promised. Great Britain and Russia, by inflicting crushing losses 
on this mighty leader, gave other nations time to recover them- 
selves, and by the pressure of the whole weight of Europe he was 
forced to hisdoom. His brilliant career, itself one continued series 
of surprises from Toulon to Arcis and Charleroi, illustrating all 
the marvels of intellectual capacity and military organization, 
collapsed before the energy, resolution and wealth of Great Britain 
and the resolution, courage and poverty-stricken wintry solitudes 
of Russia. Wealth is not the chief thing; poverty is not the 
greatest drawback; patriotism, resolution and military energy are 
the life-blood of States. 

But a nation may collapse without any foreign invasion. Some 
sudden domestic difficulty may utterly paralyze its ordinary 
arrangements, and if it has not then a sound system of government, 
supported by an awe-inspiring military force, it may drift into 
chaos, or only be restored to its normal condition after a disastrous 
civil war. The South American Republics can scarcely be called 
responsible institutions since they separated from Spain; they 
might be rich and great—they are a series of ephemeral govern- 
ments depending upon paltry coups d’etat. Their wars are frequent 
and objectless; their revolutions base; their whole system corrupt 
and degrading. 

In the middle of this century leaders of political opinion in the 
United States of America were like other political dreamers for 
whom the past had no lessons; they ardently expected the arrival 
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of the millennium like our Exhibition enthusiasts in 1851. The 
Crimean War, the Solferino Campaign, did not disabuse them ; 
they only thought less than before of military Europeans, who were 
lost in admiration of the barbaric pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
brutal war. But a change came over the spirit of the dream of the 
Northern folk when the surprise of the first battle of Bull Run 
awakened them to the truth of the old maxim, that if you wish 
peace you must prepare for war. They had no proper military 
system, they had not prepared for disturbance in time of peace, 
and they had war with avengeance. Their Capital was threatened 
forthwith. 

In the midst of a war they had to organize and equip an army ; 
nor could that army crush what might have been a petty insur- 
rection, had the Federal States possessed four good army corps 
in 1861, till they had buried 500,000 men in national cemeteries 
and spent £1,000,000,000 in four years. 

Now, I shall read the following extract to show you why any 
non-military state is like China; I quote from the Illustrated 
American : — 

“ How like to China in some things we are after all. Germany 
seizes one of China’s seaports, and China hardly makes a pro- 
testing sound. She keeps silent because she cannot resist, and it 
seems more dignified to acquiesce with seeming immobility than 
to set up a ridiculously feeble squeak like a trapped mouse. Yet 
China is the most multitudinous nation on earth. She has riches 
and resources untold. Her men, with training, might make very 
fair soldiers. Without feeling the expense, she could have 
fortified every port and bought a fleet equal to the entire Naval 
strength of Germany, and infinitely more formidable, because so 
close to the base of supplies and repair. But China has no military 
patriotism. Her government is too sleepy to comprehend the 
danger, or too senile to meet it. 

“We have plenty of patriotism, but do we make a much better 
showing materially? Japan’s great navy could wipe our Pacific 
squadron from the seas, and shell San Francisco before our North 
Atlantic squadron could double Cape Horn. A concentration of 
the superior German navy could overwhelm our Atlantic fleet by 
sheer force of numbers, while German transports could land at 
any one of a dozen of our smaller Atlantic ports a disciplined 
army. . . . A similar coalition of European Powers against 
us could exact its own terms in a single fortnight from nearly 
all our sea-coast cities, if not from the nation itself. We are the 
best fighters in the world, but what have we to fight with? We 
have illimitable resources for a prolonged war, but modern wars 
are generally finished in a few weeks. We have a gallant little 
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fleet, but we have not a dry dock on the Atlantic coast large enough 
to repair a battleship.” 

If Little Englanders had their way this argument would soon 
apply to the United Kingdom. 

As Captain Mahan proves, unless Americans can play a leading 
part in the Pacific Ocean and the Caribbean Sea, they will be 
excluded from the strategy and greater commerce of the future. 
But they can live well for generations on the products of their soil ; 
we would starve on ours. 

Probably gentlemen would prefer that I did not repeat what 
everyone in this generation has heard a thousand times—the details 
of the Franco-German War; but our points with regard to national 
surprise may be shortly illustrated by a few facts. 

France challenged Germany, and was surprised to find herself 
unready, and Germany armed to the teeth. The first skirmish took 
place on August 2nd; half of the French army was beleagured 
by August 19th; the other half surrendered September 2nd; Paris 
was invested September 19th; all the country on a line from 
Montbeliard to Le Mans and North thereof was in thraldom by 
January 18th; Paris was occupied January 28th. France paid 
£200,000,000 to its foe, and altogether lost £725,000,000 in the 
short period in question, or about four millions sterling per day 
for the war time, not to speak of the loss of Alsace and part of 
Lorraine and the fortresses of Metz, and Thionville and Strasburg. 
Such is the cost of a modern national surprise, and yet in the spring 
of 1870, everyone talked of peace. France was supposed to be 
a leading military nation. France is a fine power, with a splendid 
history and unexampled recuperative energies, and in spite of its 
losses still stands up straight. Most nations, after such an ex- 
perience, would have fallen into the dust, and remained in the dust 
for generations. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, I have trespassed too much on your 
time. The subject is one of surpassing interest, and I am pleased 
to be able to say that as many examples of successful surprises 
could be culled from our history, in regard to wars in every part 
of the world, as from the history of any Continental state. Nor do 
J think that our officers and men, now that our people are beginning 
to learn their value, to appreciate them, and to try to encourage 
them and to compel the War Office to tell the truth and to keep 
faith with recruits, will do worse than in the past. 

But “ security is mortal’s chiefest enemy”; let us avoid careless 
self-confidence. National prosperity is too precious to be left to 
chance; we pay a sufficient price for insuring our private houses, 
let us gladly contribute sufficient funds for insuring our nation’s 
home. I cannot too often repeat the teachings of the Elizabethan 
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school, and of the Pitts, that a good navy and a sound race cf 
military men are the only national insurance for any state. 

Rome could hold on a century or two; Constantinople held on 
several centuries. France could stand crushing defeats for six 
months. We would be utterly ruined under similar conditions 
in three months; therefore, we must never be surprised. It is 
true that we have a watery wall; but Byron warns the United 
Kingdom—“ In the fall of Venice think of thine, despite thy 
watery wall.” Think of the £1,200,000,000 per annum of wealth 
floating in British vessels on every sea. Think of our 360,000,000 
subjects in foreign lands, whose future is identified with ours, and 
whose social ruin would follow a serious disaster to our forces. 
Think of the fierce and uncultured wild races of Africa, whose 
salvation, as Mr. Bigelow declares, can come from us and from us 
only. Think of the crowded myriads by the banks of the Ganges, 
who from time immemorial have been the creatures of stereotyped 
superstition, with active minds in feeble bodies—and thus perforce 
submissive to the extremes of tyranny and savage brutality, from 
which they can be protected by British soldiers only. Think of the 
mighty cities which, in less time than the Psalmist’s spell of human 
life, have been planned and built by British enterprise at the mouth 
of the West River, in the Malayan Peninsula and on the Irrawaddy. 
We have to guard them from internal discord and external force. 
Can the nursing mother of that fine young nation that stretches 
from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Vancouver’s Island, and 
of states rapidly rising to manhood in Australia and New Zealand, 
forget her duty to so noble a progeny? By the banks of the 
Nile the skill of British officers recalls the beneficent foresight of 
those Pharaohs whose works of irrigation, now being repaired, are 
not less wonderful than the Pyramids and the Sphinx. The Genius 
of Liberty, supported by British naval and military forces, has 
again elevated the Egyptian working man, and endowed him with 
prosperity and hope. The same good Genius, under the same guid- 
ance, is about to take her flight over the wasted and half-depopulated 
Soudan; we can almost hear the flapping of her wings. 

A national surprise, therefore, to these imperial isles would be 
promptly followed by waste and war, horror and dismay, among 
many races of mankind. We cannot be untrue to ourselves without 
being false to humanity. I am no advocate of extravagance. I 
know the dangers of over-taxation; but I also know that it would 
be far better that we should be as heavily taxed as were our 
ancestors from 1800-1815, and better far to have a National Debt 
as heavy as it was in 1856, rather than to fall behind our rivals on 
any sea, or to lose any part of our Empire. Better war to the knife 
than ignominious surprise and well-merited defeat, in spite of the 
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warnings of all prudent thinkers of every age and every nation. 
We can hold our own; let us resolve to do so, I know that my 
audience do all that they can by way of precept and example. 
Every man who dons the national uniform sets a good example ; 
but our party politicians and the masses of our folk have lived 
so securely for such a long period of peace, and they are so badly 
educated in military history, that they have a very vague notion 
of the conditions upon which depend the “ True greatness of king- 
dom and estates.” War is terrible, but can be sublime. The 
fall of a state through cowardice and indolence, or false philosophy, 
or cant, or hysterics, is even more terrible; and for a nation to be 
surprised out of its eminence is worse than terrible—it is despicable. 


T. Mitter Macurire. 


VOL. XXXI. 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 


The following article was written before the general meeting of the Company’s 
shareholders on April 2lst. Nothing that oecurred there, however, seems to 
affect what I have written. Mr. Rhodes referred to several important projects 
such as the engineering of another railway via the Zambesi, Lake Tanganyika, 
and Uganda to the Nile Valley and Khartoum ; and also to the great part that 
Rhodesia was destined to play as a market for English exports. These, how- 
ever, are what Mr. Rhodes calls “‘ future politics” or ‘‘ my ideas.” With regard 
to the actual resources of Rhodesia, especially its gold reefs, Mr. Rhodes has 


not a word to say of proof or evidence, except to reiterate his unbounded faith 
in them. 


THE directors of the Chartered Company have just issued their 
report. The one previous to this was issued three years ago. 
During that time the Company has suffered from rinderpest and 


rebellion in the country itself; and from the attacks of various 
critics here at home, who have dared to question the resources of 
the country, mineral and agricultural. It has been said by men 
who have prospected the gold belts carefully that there was no 
trace anywhere discoverable of a permanent gold-bearing reef. 
The gold was all located in small spots, or pockets. All but a very 
few of these pockets had been worked out and exhausted by miners 
in times past. Nothing had been discovered which would justify 
the erection of permanent machinery. Moreover, the gold-bearing 
portions of the country had been by this time so thoroughly 
prospected that small chance remained of finding such a reef. 

These assertions were backed up with a certain amount of 
proof. It was pointed out that the three or four batteries sent up 
country several years ago had all, on one plea or another, stopped 
working ; the presumed reason being that they had come to the 
end of their ore, i.¢., exhausted the pocket. Further, it was asked, 
why did not the Chartered Company take steps to prove its reefs. 
It might long ago have transported machinery to the nearest 
mines. It might, as is done on the Rand, have taken soundings 
with diamond drills, and proved the permanence and quality of the 
reef to any depth required. Above all, it might have sent up 
celebrated mining engineers to examine and report on the gold 
formation. This last point was specially insisted on, and it was 
even asserted that the Company had employed certain well-known 
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engineers who were, or had been, in South Africa, and that the 
consequent reports sent in had been suppressed by the Company. 

Well, whether it was these attacks or the inaction of the 
Company, at any rate confidence in Rhodesian prospects has been 
to some extent shaken. A year ago I do not believe that 
five per cent. of London men had any doubt about the good 
fortune of the country. Now would it not be truer to say that 
not five per cent. are entirely without doubt and misgiving on 
the subject ? 

Of course, the Company know all this as well as anybody, and 
a great deal better. And this gives an interest to the present 
report. Considering the difficulty of its present position and the 
suspicion now spreading, illustrated in the most practical way by 
the steady fall in the Company’s shares, it is quite certain that it 
would do all it could to meet the charges, and especially to bring 
forward some sort of proof, if any existed or could be obtained, of 
the value of its reefs. 

It has quite failed to do this, however, in the present report. 
There is the usual prophecy of a good time in the near future, 
that everlasting good time which, like the glittering water of a 
Sahara mirage, is for ever appearing and receding in front of the 
Chartered Company. We are told that it is “confidently antici- 
pated that, within a comparatively short period, ample proof will 
be forthcoming both of the mineral and of the agricultural 
resources of the country.” We have been fed on this diet for 
the last six years. What we should really like to know is, on 
what grounds these confident anticipations are based. 

Of course, the mining question is the crux of the whole 
business. Considering what is known of Rhodesian land prospects, 
droughts, fever, pests, and diseases, and, above all, its ungetatable 
and remote position, we may be sure that it will not attract 
much attention from permanent settlers until such parts of the 
world as Australia, New Zealand, British Columbia, &c., have 
been much more tightly filled up than they are as yet. Gold 
is practically Rhodesia’s only attraction, and there is not much 
in the present report to revive our fainting confidence in 
Rhodesian gold. There are, indeed, sundry mining reports 
appended, but these—and presumably they are selected ones—are 
in effect the private reports of the various syndicates reporting on 
their own properties, and I do not find that evidence of this class 
commands any attention from professional miners. What was 
wanted was an authoritative statement by a man of recognized 
standing and eminence in the mining world on Rhodesian reefs. 
Such a statement could easily have been procured, but it has not 
been. As to the allegation that such reports have been obtained 
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and suppressed because unfavourable, this charge is not alluded 
to. We are told, however, that “it has not hitherto been the 
policy of the Company to engage directly in mining operations,” 
and that it has accordingly “ been dependent on the courtesy of 
the various companies for technical information.” 

The Chartered Company, we must remember, is itself as deeply 
interested in gold flotations as all the private companies put 
together, for it shares to 50 per cent. in the vendor’s scrip of each 
one of them. This being so, the attitude of innocent detachment 
from the whole business which the company now takes up cannot 
but seem surprising. The accounts sent in by these various 
companies are, the report says, “ highly encouraging.” They have 
“tended to demonstrate the permanency and value of the reef.” 
So one would have anticipated. There is no doubt that if the 
Chartered Company wanted to get favourable reports on its 
properties it has gone the right way to work by accepting the reports 
of the private syndicates which go shares in those properties. All 
I want to point out is that by professional miners such reports are 
not thought to be worth the paper they are written on. 

But the time has been when the Chartered Company was not so 
ready to leave others to guard interests so essential to its own 
existence; when it was not content to draw on the “courtesy” of 
its private partners for its reports, but, on the contrary, sent on its 
own initiative men of high reputation into the country, whose 
reports should confirm once for all the value of its gold deposits. 
These reports, unfortunately, are not forthcoming. As long ago as 
1891 two experts of world-wide reputation among miners were 
sent into the country by that very Company which to-day professes 
to be dependent on private syndicates for its reports. The verdict 
of these men was never given to the public. It has, however, 
leaked out in scraps and driblets in the letters of Lord Randolph 
Churchill written from South Africa. It is worth going back seven 
years for a verdict of that kind, partly because it is the only first- 
rate authority that we have, and also because there seems to be a 
tendency in the Chartered Company to-day to take mere self- 
advertisement in lieu of such first-rate authority. 

In 1890-91 Mashonaland, the eastern portion of Rhodesia, was 
being opened up and prospected. Matabeleland, the western 
portion, was not dealt with till two or three years later. It 
would be judging the Chartered Company harshly to suppose that 
in these early days it was being conducted on anything but what 
seemed a fair and legitimate basis, with good hopes before it 
There were good grounds for hope in those days. The goldfields of 
the Rand had thoroughly interested everyone in South African 
gold, and it was not then sufficiently realized how very singular 
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and unique the Rand formation was. The gold discoveries in 
Rhodesia, following hard on the Rand boom, did seem a sufficient 
ground for confidence, and, as luck would have it, the signs of gold 
in Rhodesia were, in themselves, extraordinarily misleading. We 
have it now on several high authorities, some of whom I will quote 
presently, that the outcrops in Rhodesia are often rich, and that 
it is not till the reef is followed down some way and proved to 
diminish, and finally disappear, that the deceptive nature of these 
outcrop promises is realized. True, this pocket, or “ blow-out’ 
formation, is familiar enough to miners, but it must be remembered 
not only that men’s minds had been worked up to a great pitch of 
expectation, but that most of the prospectors were Englishmen, raw 
hands, not of any very great mining experience, and liable to 
exaggerate the importance of mere superficial signs of gold. 

The bona fides of the Company in 1891 is, I think, proved by the 
steps it took to test its gold. It engaged Mr. Charles Rolker and 
Mr. Henry C. Perkins, two of the greatest living gold experts, to do 
its prospecting ; and it engaged Lord Randolph Churchill as special 
reporter. I say engaged Lord Randolph, because when I find, as I 
do from Lord Randolph’s own book, that Mr. Cecil Rhodes had 
given him a “cordial invitation” to visit Rhodesia, that arrange- 
ments had been made for him to correspond with a London news- 
paper, and that he had been associated with the two experts in 
their explorations, then I know quite enough to feel certain that 
Lord Randolph, the popular, clever, and brilliant Lord Randolph, 
was expected by Mr. Rhodes to act the part of advertiser of the 
Rhodesian goldfields. He, with his great prestige and ready 
eloquence, was to spread abroad those favourable reports which, at 
that time, it was not doubted, would be returned. 

Had good gold existed in Rhodesia it is impossible to conceive a 
stronger exploring party than this. To give an idea of its strength 
I must explain to the reader that of all the men who are qualified 
to put M.E. after their names not one per cent. is paid any attention 
to by the mining world. Miners and people interested in mining 
are scattered everywhere throughout the universe. Gold, also, is 
scattered everywhere throughout the universe. In very few places, 
however, is it concentrated in paying quantities and formations. 
False alarms, false discoveries, are therefore of constant occurrence, 
There is an ignorant public to be dealt with. Any discovery may 
mean a boom, to which a good glowing report is the first contribu- 
tion. The supply of these is equal to the demand. In other 
words, there are always found a quantity of M.E.’s ready to return 
reports, I do not say absolutely false, but coloured and misleading, 
of these gold discoveries. 

But besides the ignorant public there is the mining world—the 
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professionals. And as there is a vast quantity of M.E.’s ready to 
lend their services in aid of speculative flotations, so there are some, 
a minority, who find their gain and honour in a scrupulous and 
exact honesty, and in gaining the confidence of the miners them- 
selves. The names of these men are known in their profession ; 
they are signals, beacons. Miners, as I say, are scattered everywhere. 
They will not gather at the call of a man they don’t know. If 
they did, life indeed for them would be a perpetual wild-goose 
chase. Realize the circumstances, and you will understand the 
enormous influence wielded by the few men who have the ear of 
the mining world, and whose knowledge and honesty can both be 
relied on. 

Now, from the way in which I have heard Mr. Rolker talked of 
by miners, I feel the greatest confidence in saying that the reputa- 
tion he has among them is second to the reputation of no man 
living. H. C. Perkins is another celebrity of the same type. 
Men like these are not to be unfairly influenced by any means. 
Their reputation is based on the confidence felt in their integrity. 
They know it, and no mortal consideration will tempt them to risk 
it. Judge, then, of the strength of this expedition. Two of the 
first living experts to prospect, and the brilliant Lord Randolph to 
describe the country and paint its riches to the public. It is self- 
evident to me that the Chartered Company at this moment had 
confidence in its future. The organization of this expedition is a 
proof. We can guess whose guiding hand planned and launched it. 

And what came of it all? What do my countrymen, who have 
lavished their money in Rhodesian syndicates, know about this great 
test expedition? Has anyone who reads these lines ever heard of 
it? You have heard of Lord Randolph Churchill’s South African 
travels and letters to The Daily Graphic, of course; but did any 
of you know that he was associated with two of the most famous 
mining experts, that these (one certainly, if not both) were in the 
pay of the Chartered Company, and that the whole expedition was 
got up by the Company with the express purpose of booming 
Rhodesian gold ? 

And what came of it all? Why, absolutely nothing. The pre- 
parations were tremendous; the rest was silence. Discoveries were 
made (I will show in a moment that this was the case) which, if 
they had been made public, would have slumped Rhodesia. They 
were, therefore, hushed up. To do this two things were necessary. 
It was necessary to suppress the experts’ reports ; and it was neces- 
sary to ridicule, discredit, and, as far as possible, boycott Lord 

%andolph’s published letters. 

These measures were taken. ‘To suppress the reports was easy 

enough. They were sent in, it is safe to presume, to some of the 
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heads of the Chartered Company, and the Company retained them. 
The public have never heard of them since. It may, in passing, be 
pointed out that what the Company lost by this was the support 
of professional and experienced miners, to whom it had no creden- 
tials of any value to show. This did not, however, so greatly 
matter since the Company was dealing not with an experienced 
public in gold matters, such as the Americans, who have long ago 
bought and paid for their experience, but with the English public, 
who are in a state of infantine ignorance. Since then, the country 
has been let go of by the solid body of the profession, and is dealt 
with chiefly by sanguine young colonists, who, in mining matters, 
are necessarily rather greenhorns ; or else by avowed speculators 
who are after the public, not after the gold. All flotations, it is 
worth remarking, have been effected in England. 

There remained, after the suppression of the reports, Lord 
Randolph to deal with. Lord Randolph had blurted out a number 
of opinions and criticisms in his letters to The Daily Graphic. 
It was necessary to silence him. For this purpose the Rhodesian 
influence in the Press was called into play. I will not hazard a guess 
as to the extent of that influence. Few people have any idea how 
great it is. The Chartered Company controls many newspapers all 
over South Africa. It has more or less hold over several English 
papers. Also its great Stock Exchange experience gives it a 
kind of intentive sagacity in hitting on those cries which seize 
the ear of the public. Thus it has seized on the Imperial, Jingo 
or patriotic cry, and allied itself to this party in the Press, by 
which means its power has been vastly increased. Only a few 
months ago it was remarked in The Spectator in what a mysterious 
way the report of Sir Richard Martin on Rhodesian administration 
had been boycotted by the Press. That was the work of the 
Rhodesian Patriotic Alliance. To question the Chartered Com- 
pany, its resources, administration, or anything else, was voted un- 
patriotic. It was running down Colonial expansion. 

Much the same thing happened seven years ago with Lord 
Randolph. No one could have been more heartily optimistic than 
he was over our two chief interests, Kimberley and the Rand, in 
South Africa. But at that moment Rhodesia was the Promised 
Land. People’s expectations were turned high, and any criticism 
that did not match them was liable to be rejected. The Rhodesian 
brigade struck the keynote. The Imperial aly followed suit, 
Lord Randolph, in spite of his general optimism, was a Little 
Englander, and a runner-down of Colonial expansion. The 
patriotic chorus, not for the first time nor the last, tided over 
the difliculty. Lord Randolph tells us himself in his preface that 
the newspapers “ pronounced with tolerable unanimity that these 
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letters of mine were devoid of merit and unworthy of perusal.” 
These letters, among them matter of great value, contain the 
judgments of Messrs. Rolker and Perkins. They seem to have 
been worth, to the public at that time, somewhere about twenty 
millions sterling. 

That was seven years ago. Now let me rapidly turn a few pages 

of these letters and give the reader one or two of Lord Randolph’s 
conclusions. The agricultural part of the question need not detain 
us, because by this time it is admitted by even the friends of the 
Company that Rhodesia is not a country where any European is 
likely to settle for what he can make out of the soil. Here, on this 
point, are one or two of Lord Randolph’s remarks :—* The vast 
tract of country between Fort Victoria and Fort Charter is unsuit- 
able and grievous either for man or for domestic beast. Any 
profitable cultivation of this sandy soil is impossible. 
Where, then, I commenced to ask myself, is the much-talked-of 
fine country of the Mashona? . . . On the low veldt, where the 
soil is of extraordinary fertility, fever and horse sickness afflict 
human beings and exterminate stock ; on the high veldt, where 
neither of these evils extensively prevails, the soil is barren and 
worthless.” Again: “To one person only” [I quote this last sentence _ 
because I think it partly explains Mr. Selous’ hopefulness] “ would 
this country be attractive, to the sportsman or the hunter.” Later, 
when he had reached Salisbury, he concluded his criticism : “ Nor 
can I yet escape from the opinion that, as a field for emigration, 
Mashonaland isadisappointment. . . . The prevalent malarial 
fever, the various animal pestilences, and apparent general absence 
of rich deep soil, such as distinguishes the Transvaal, seems to offer 
invincible obstacles to large settlements of white people.” If gold 
is discovered, he adds, people will come, but “in the absence of 
such discoveries I cannot yet perceive that Mashonaland has much 
to offer to, much to attract, the British emigrant.” These views 
have since then been repeatedly insisted on, and have been 
admitted by both sides to be in the main true. Rhodesia does 
not even try now to stand on its agricultural leg. It stands on its 
gold leg, or it does not stand at all. Mr. Rhodes himself expressly 
admits it. The importance of the country, he says to the Cape 
electors, “simply depends on the North proving itself a gold 
producing country.” On that and nothing else. 

To the gold question, then, we turn. Mr. Perkins and a Captain 
Williams had been prospecting on the Mazoe River. “They 
brought,” says Lord Randolph, “no good report of the gold dis- 
coveries in the Mazoe district. Many mines had been visited and 
examined, but nothing very promising seen. The reefs appear to be 
similar in character, long, thin, and fairly rich (some of them) 
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on the surface, but in all cases so far as hitherto worked, either 
‘pinching out’ to nothing at a depth of from twenty-five to fifty 
feet, or degenerating into quartz containing little gold.” Here is 
the first whisper of that charge, which has swelled so loud since, 
that Rhodesian gold is nothing but pocket gold--that permanent 
fissure veins do not exist. Lord Randolph, in another place, says - 
“Both the eminent experts, Messrs. Perkins and Rolker, were of 
opinion that, although here and there were reefs of comparatively 
limited extent and depth, which might yield a small profit to the 
small individual miner, nothing had yet been discovered, nor did 
the general foundation encourage much hope that there would be 
discovered in that particular district any reef of such extent, 
depth, and quality as would justify the formation of a syndicate or 
company, and a large expenditure of capital to purchase and to 
work it.” Here is a detail or two by Captain Williams. They visit 
the “ Yellow Jacket” mine, “ of which Mr. Perkins and Mr. Rolker 
made acareful examination. . . . The attention of the prospec- 
tors was arrested by the outcrop, which extended for some distance 
and gave very rich pannings. . . . Unfortunately, the vein de- 
creases lamentably in size and richness as it descends, and samples 
taken at the bottom give very poor results. This was a great dis- 
appointment, as at the top the future seemed very promising, and 
represented a mining venture with which anyone might have been 
deceived.” Lower down, in another district, the “Jumbo” and 
“Golden Quarry” were visited. “The former had but little to 
recommend it, as far as present development permitted to judge. 
The latter seems to be a large burst of quartz, very wide on the top, 
but, like all the rest, rapidly losing grade and thickness as a lower 
level is reached.” Again, a page further on, dealing with yet 
another group of mines: “The reefs throughout presented the same 
character, and, so far as we have seen, appear uniformly superficial, 
extending longitudinally for considerable distances, but pinching 
out and losing their gold as depth is attained.” 

[ need scarcely point out how exactly all this tallies with the 
conclusions which recent travellers have been trying to hammer 
into the heads of the public. The gold is pocket gold, says and 
reiterates Mr. Blake in last August and last February’s numbers of 
this Review. The gold-bearing quartz does not lie in permanent 
fissure veins, but pinches out at depths varying from twenty to 
a hundred feet or so, while practically all these holes have been 
worked out long ago. It might pay individual miners to work 
some of these patches themselves, but nothing that has been dis- 
covered will pay for expensive machinery. That, too, is exactly 
what prospectors whom one meets in Johannesburg who have come 
down from up country—practical working men I mean, not 
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members of syndicates with companies to float—will tell you. The 
suggestion has been made that it might have paid to take a small 
battery to the gold belt and move it from place to place, cleaning 
out the old workings and the bits of outcrop rich enough to pay 
for milling en route. One thing they are all agreed on, and that is 
that the present system of floating companies on a given number 
of claims with the avowed intention of putting up large batteries 
on them as if the reefs were permanent and the supply of gold- 
bearing quartz unlimited, is a mere pretence, and will never be put 
into serious operation. The flotation is the object. That end 
achieved and the syndicate extricated in good terms, the “mine ” 
has served its purpose. It would do the public no harm to hear, 
though I should be sorry to tell them, the opinion entertained of 
their credulity by these old professionals who have often seen the 
game played before. Here on the top of what I have quoted is the 
final opinion of Mr. Perkins : “It would be possible to make them ” 
[the reefs] “ pay a little profit by small individual enterprise ; but 
neither the extent of the reefs, the quality of the ore, nor the 
general formation of the country, so far, at least, as judgment can 
be formed on what has been seen, could justify the formation of 
large London companies for their further development.” 

Farther north, from the Salisbury and Hartley Hill districts, 
which at that time were being enthusiastically boomed on the 
strength of the usual surface discoveries, the reports remain the 
same. “It seemed impossible,” says Lord Randolph, “that such a 
mass of apparently substantiated report and of rumour could turn 
out to be altogether valueless and misleading. I speedily found 
out, however, that this was the case.” Where the outcrop gold is 
good the reef itself is found “either to have no appreciable depth 
or else at an appreciable depth to yield little appreciable gold.” 
Here is what Lord Randolph gathers from some prospectors who 
have been exploring on Lo Magundi and neighbouring country : 
“Many prospectors, some working for syndicates, some on their 
own account, many of Australian and American experience, have 
now been occupied in these districts for some time. Not one, 
although they are all sufficiently communicative, appears to be 
able to claim, or to be desirous even of claiming, that he has 
discovered anything of value or promise. Day by day I see them 
abandoning the country with the usual expression that ‘it is not 
good enough for them.’ Mr. Henry C. Perkins tells me that he 
‘was never yet in any gold district where so few rich specimens of 
quartz were brought for inspection.’” Thus even at that early date 
the real gold-seekers, men “of Australian and American ex- 
perience,” were abandoning the country and leaving it in the 
hands of the novice and the speculator. I think I Need not quote 
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more. The reader cannot do better, if he wants reliable informa- 
tion about Rhodesia, than read through these letters carefully for 
himself. He will find, I think, that I have not selected unfairly, 
or given a misleading impression of the opinions which the two 
mining experts frankly avowed to Lord Randolph, and which, in 
the midst of descriptive and sporting writing, he now and then jots 
down. I should like to give the ultimatum, set down after a talk 
with Mr. Perkins: “The goldfields of the country are of an 
exasperating character. When first seen and cursorily examined, 
the general appearance is promising and hopes are high, but the 
more they are developed, and the more work is done upon them, 
the more unpromising and valueless do they become.” This 
initial and deceptive promise of the Rhodesian reefs seems to be a 
main factor in the South African problem. Combined with the 
system of give-and-take between the Government (i.¢., the Chartered 
Company) and private enterprise, it seems to be responsible for 
what one cannot but fear may turn out to be the biggest specula- 
tive bubble of this century. 

Considering the nature of the facts which in 1891 were made 
known to the Company, and that these facts have never been 
divulged, this much is obvious: that for the past seven years the 
Company has been encouraging and stimulating the public to 
invest in Rhodesian gold, and all the time has been keeping to 
itself knowledge which if divulged would have deterred the public 
from so doing. The system of concealment dates from the expedi- 
tion of 1891. Down to that time the Company was for showing 
its resources ; afterwards it was for hiding them. 

This comes out in a most unmistakable way when we turn to 
the Company’s reports, especially to the report next following the 
expedition we have been discussing. Mr. Rolker was in the 
employ of the Chartered Company itself. Mr. Perkins, so it is 
said in South Africa, there can be little doubt truly, was in the 
employ of one of the most prominent of the Company’s promoters. 
The Company issued a report in 1892, the year following the 
expedition. In this no reference is made to these experts what- 
ever. Not only that, but the very districts and some of the very 
reefs which they had carefully examined and pronounced to be 
worthless are spoken of in terms which would make the public 
augur most highly of their future. These favourable reports were 
gathered, as all such reports have since been and are still gathered, 
from the syndicates and private companies themselves. If the 
reader is at all familiar with mining speculations, he will know that 
a syndicate in describing its own properties and its own future is 
sometimes apt to take too hopeful a view of things. And this 
being so, he would place more reliance on the judgment of such 
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absolutely independent and standard authorities as Messrs. Rolker 
and Perkins. The Chartered Company took the contrary view 
however. It suppressed the opinions of two men of the highest 
possible authority, and it published the opinions of men of no 
authority at all to an exactly opposite effect. 

But, it will be asked, What was the object of the Chartered 
Company in acting in this way? The answer is not altogether a 
pleasant one, but I shall discuss it openly. The Company share 
to the extent of fifty per cent. in every mining company floated on 
the English public. All these syndicates that have mopped up 
twenty-five millions and more of English capital have to pay over 
to the Chartered Company a half share in the vendor's scrip. It 
will be said, perhaps, that I am imputing base motives. I am 
pointing rather to a bias which is certain to have its effect. 
The Chartered Company is a huge organization. It consists 
of men exactly like, and equal to, any other body of Englishmen 
of the same class. But any class, any body of men,I care not 
how high charactered individually, if acted upon constantly by a 
fifty per cent. clause, will show in its collective action the palpable 
effects of the bias. 

It is important to understand this point. Let us see how it 
comes about. The reader probably thinks that the best thing the 
Royal Chartered Company could do, itself occupying the position 
of Imperial Government of the country in question, would be 
to keep the public as well informed as it was itself concerning 
Rhodesian gold ; but how easy to find an excuse. Here is what one 
director might say to another :—“I have carefully considered the 
experts’ report, and I cannot say that I regard the present moment 
as one favourable to publication. The public are notoriously liable 
to panic in these matters, and, on the other hand, the experts are 
themselves of opinion that another year must elapse before the 
country can be thoroughly investigated and their judgments 
in all respects confirmed. I would suggest, therefore, that these 
reports be temporarily withheld and mining work vigorously prose- 
cuted. It would be well if the various companies would from time 
to time courteously inform the Chartered Company of their 
progress and the quality of their reefs.” And probably if you 
whispered “fifty per cent.” into the ear of the writer or receiver of 
that letter, neither of them would know what you were driving at. 
Thus the matter gets handed over to private companies whose 
interests are the same. Fifty per cent. presides over the drawing 
up of the reports. Fifty per cent. presides over their selection and 
arrangement by the Chartered Company. This may sound cynical, 
but when we remember how easy it is to think what we hope, how 
instinetively we snatch at evidence that tallies with our hopes, and 
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how contagious is the sympathy of a large mass of men all domin- 
ated by the same hope, the result ofa most misleading bias at the 
finish will scarcely astonish us. It is much to be suspected, indeed, 
that this fifty per cent. clause is the financial coalition between the 
Government and the private speculator, is at the root of all the 
misapprehensions under which we have been labouring so long as to 
the resources of the country. 

In finishing, let me put the little cluster of facts I have been deal- 
ing with plainly before the reader’s eyes. In 1891 Lord Randolph, 
at the invitation of Mr. Rhodes (who joined the party himself in 
the gold districts, by the way, and was managing director at the 
time), travels in Rhodesia. He is associated with two of the most 
celebrated mining authorities living. Their opinion, a very adverse 
and unfavourable one as we can judge from Lord Randolph’s allu- 
sions, is summarily suppressed by the Company, while Lord 
Randolph’s letters are ridiculed and discredited. The warning, in 
consequence of this action of the Company, fails to reach the public, 
who, since then, have invested over twenty millions of pounds in 
Rhodesian gold syndicates. The Chartered Company shares to 
the extent of fifty per cent. in the profits of these syndicates. 
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No institution in this country has, in the course of its history, more 
completely than racing, belied the carpings of pessimists and the 
vaticinations of croakers. At regularly recurring periods have been 
heard the oft reiterated outcries that the Turf was rapidly deterio- 
rating ; that it was not what it used to be; that it was no longer 
the sport of gentlemen, or, in fact, a sport at all, but a huckstering, 
money-making trade; and that the main object of racing men was 
to make large sums of money by betting and stakes, and that the 
improvement in the breed of horses was becoming a secondary con- 
sideration. Of course, pessimists and croakers, like grumblers at 
clubs, have their uses ; they serve to keep up the standard by ex- 
posing, and securing the correction of, abuses ; though at times, not 
unjustly, suspected of being actuated by no higher motive than the 
gratification of a bilious and splenetic temperament. It is only just 
to recognize the possibility that those who have in times past been 
the loudest and most energetic in their denunciation of abuses, and 
in their prophecies of approaching evils, have themselves contributed 
largely to the falsification of their own Cassandra-like forebodings. 
And if it be true of racing in general that it has always been the 
butt of pessimists and faddists, it has certainly been fashionable to 
lay the blame of all the supposed rascalities of the Turf at the door 
at that particular feature of the sport which forms the subject of 
these pages, namely, the handicap. The handicap has always been 
inveighed against as a mere gambling counter; it is the handicap 
which gives inferior horses the chance of beating the best, and 
thereby gives experienced, but not over-scrupulous owners and 
trainers a chance of bringing off a profitable coup. It must be ad- 
mitted that at different periods, high authorities in matters of 
racing have expressed themselves as unfavourable to handicapping 
generally. Even Admiral Rous described the handicap as “ the 
black cloud which was hanging over racing, and which would 
eventually do great injury to the Turf ””—and this at the expense of 
disparaging his own métier. And it must, no doubt, be admitted 
that there have been times when the Turf was in real danger of 
falling into discredit, and that the Jeremiads and denunciations of 
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those who posed as Turf reformers, must be credited with the salva- 
tion of racing generally. It must also be admitted that the institu- 
tion of the handicap, with some of the faulty incidents attending it, 
has been to a large extent responsible for the situation. It is, 
however, not intended in these pages to undertake the colossal 
task of sketching the history of the English Turf, for the adequate 
performance of which at least three volumes would be requisite. 
What I take as my subject is that special feature of racing called 
the handicap, with a view, certainly not of writing a handicapper’s 
vade mecum, but rather of tracing, as far as possible, in necessarily 
limited space, its origin and the history of its progress ; pointing 
out the place it has at different times occupied, and now occupies 
in the industry of racing, and the various proposals and enactments 
which have from time to time been made for its regulation. I shall 
also have some remarks to make concerning the qualifications, 
training, and duties of handicappers generally, especially in view of 
the legislation which has recently taken place in reference to those 
officials. 

But the foregoing scheme is not unattended with difficulty, see- 
ing that the theme, as above mapped out, is an untrodden field, 
except so far as occasional and desultory treatment is to be found 
in the scattered columns of monthly, weekly, or daily periodicals ; 
and considerable labour is necessarily incidental to the first collation 
of the facts and history of any subject. This is, to a certain extent, 
the case with the history of the Turf generally, for the literature of 
the Turf is decidedly scanty. There is White’s History of the Turf, 
2 vols., published in 1840 ; also Rice’s History of the Turf, published 
in 1879; and, more recently, Black’s History of the English Turf. 
While all of these contain a considerable amount of information, 
neither of them can be called complete, and all of them are, more or 
less, open to the charge of being unsystematic and unmethodical. 
It is remarkable that all of them miss the point of the handicap as 
a distinct institution of the Turf, with features and an individuality 
of its own. None of them seem to recognize that the handicap 
has a history, in some senses separable and independent, but, at the 
same time, interwoven with the whole history of racing. Being a 
somewhat mongrel and certainly not a Saxon term, it is, perhaps, 
not to be wondered at that most of the ordinary English diction- 
aries refuse to catalogue it at all, and we have to resort to the 
Slang Dictionary for an explanation of what has become one of 
the most ordinary words in our vernacular. The French have no 
word of their own to express the idea ; consequently, as in the case 
of “le jockey,” “le betting,” ‘Société des Steeplechases,” they 
have plagiarized from us. It is a corruption of “ hand in the cap.” 
A wants B’s horse, and is willing to give his watch for it, or, in 
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other words, he challenges for it. C is appointed handicapper, or 
referee, to say how much A is to give to make up the price of the 
horse. The three deposit a stake in a cap or hat, and C makes his 
award. If A and B are both satisfied with the award, C takes the 
stakes, and the same if neither party is satisfied. If A is satisfied, 
and B not, A gets the stakes. Before C makes his award, each 
party puts his hand into the cap. C then, whose interest it is to 
make neither party satisfied, makes his award in the most complicated 
possible terms, so as to prevent either A or B following for the 
moment what the award is. The result is probably that neither A 
or B admit themselves satisfied, so that C takes the stakes. After 
a convivial dinner-party, the fun used to get rather fast and furious, 
and boots, waistcoats, and shirts, were often challenged for, and it 
was considered unsportsman-like to refuse. This form of amuse- 
ment has long been obsolete in this country, though it survived 
until comparatively recently in Ireland. It is not difficult to see 
how the expression came to be applied to a contest between horses, 
in which the amount of advantage to be conceded by either party 
to the other was to be settled by an independent award.* Handi- 
caps were little known in the early history of racing, and probably 
the ordinary racing man is not aware that in 1740 a Statute was 
passed, the provisions of which were somewhat inimical to the idea 
of a handicap. It contained a statutory scale of weight-for-age, 
according to which five-year-olds were to carry 10 st., six-year- 
olds 11 st., and aged horses 12 st. Mr. Cheney, the then editor 
of the Racing Calendar, in 1742, wrote, pointing out the pre- 
posterous absurdity of such weights, and the Statute was repealed 
in 1745. 

While it was not until about 1770 that a scale of weight- 
for-age came to be at all recognized, the handicap was a later 
thing still. No doubt it was originally applied to matches only. 
The first big sweepstakes of any importance, in which the weights 
were adjusted by a handicapper, was the Oatlands Stakes, the 
conditions of which race were somewhat complicated. In 1791, it 
was run at Ascot, and was won by the Prince of Wales’s Escape, 
the same animal whose inconsistent running later in the year led 
to the retirement from the Turf of the Prince of Wales, the fall 
of Chifney the jockey, and the publication by the latter of 
Genius Genuine in his own justification. This was a very heavy 
betting race, and for so early a period a lot of money changed 
hands in the betting-stand. In subsequent years, the race was 
run in classes, the winners of which ran it off against one another. 
The Continental wars at the commencement of this century were 


* The Rules of Racing previously to their revision in 1858 contained a definition 
of a “ handicap match ” on similar lines. 
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not favourable to the progress or development of racing, from 
any point of view. From about 1816, handicaps began to figure 
rather more frequently, but we must go to the early ’forties before 
we can find the handicap as having reached the zenith of its im- 
portance, and taken its real place in racing. In 1824, the Chester 
Cup had been instituted ; in 1828, the Liverpool Summer Cup; in 
1840, the Chesterfield and Stewards’ Cups at Goodwood ; in 1839, 
, was the first appearance of the important Autumn Handicaps, the 
Czarewitch and the Cambridgeshire, the former being endowed 
with a prize of £300 by the Grand Duke of Russia, the latter with 
£100 by the town of Newmarket. Both these races early assumed 
the popularity which has ever since characterized them. 1845 was 
the first year of the Newmarket Handicap, and in 1846 was insti- 
tuted the great Metropolitan Stakes at Epsom, which was largely 
endowed by the Licensed Victuallers of London, with a view of making 
the Spring Meeting rival the success of the Summer Meetings in 
which the Derby and the Oaks were run. There were, of course, 
numerous others, but the above were among the most important. 
Steeplechasing, too, was fast coming into fashion, and in this branch 
of racing the handicap assumed even a larger proportion of import- 
ance than in flat racing. The Steeplechase Handicap originated in 
Ireland, and as steeplechases were there at first confined to gentlemen 
riders, it was found difficult to get a sufficient number of such riders 
who could stay a stiff course; consequently, the defect in numbers 
had to be supplemented from the ranks of professional riders, and 
to equalize the chances of the two the handicap was adopted rather 
than a scale of penalties and allowances. 

But scarcely had the handicap grown into adolescence as an 
institution than it was vigorously attacked in the contemporary 
Press as an emblem of deterioration. The attack was led by 
Craven.* He declared that racing was rapidly becoming a money- 
making business instead of a sport, and that the handicap “ sub- 
stituted the inebriated passion of ‘ betting round,’ for the honest 
exultation of winning.” It must be admitted that the handicap, 
according to the system in vogue in those days, gave considerable 
handles for attack. There was no official feather-weight, that is, 
there was no minimum weight which a jockey was allowed to carry. 
Conventionally it was supposed to be four stone, probably because 
no boy who was fit to ride a race could reduce himself below that 
weight. Of course, this very low weight was an encouragement to 
enter a lot of very inferior horses, so long as any boy could be 
found to ride them, so that the race became simply a huge 
scramble among inferior horses ridden by inferior riders, in which 

* Captain J, W. Carleton, of 2nd Dragoon Guards, who contributed largely to 
The Sporting Magazine and Sporting Review. 
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one had about as much chance as another. It is not surprising 
that the entries for such handicaps were very large, and the 
acceptances in proportion, certainly in comparison with the figures 
to which we are now accustomed. Thus for the Chester Cup, in 
which the lowest scale of weights was always adopted, in 1847 
there were 176 horses entered, and no fewer than 106 accept- 
ances; in 1849 there were 201 entries, and 107 acceptances. 
There were, therefore, considerable grounds for the criticism of + 
Craven, though he failed to see the place the handicap was bound 
to take in racing, and, consequently, overstepped the mark in 
aiming at abolition rather than reform. At the same time there 
were not wanting those who saw the other side of the question, 
and did not allow their vision to be dimmed by nebulous moraliz- 
ing. ‘They saw that racing could not live by weight-for-age alone, 
and that owing to the necessary inequality amongst horses it could 
not be kept up as a national sport unless horses not in the very 
front rank were given a chance of winning: buyers would cease 
to buy, breeders would cease to breed, and our best stock would 
leave the country. It will, however, possibly surprise the reader 
to be told that the same writer, Craven, who had previously so 
persistently attacked the existence of the handicap, in 1849 wrote 
as follows: ‘‘I have become a convert to the handicap, and pro- 
nounce it to be the life and soul of the Turf.” Craven himself -had 
come to see another side of the question, and the reason of his con- 
version was an interesting point. The coaching industry was being 
threatened with destruction through the rapid progress of the 
railways ; and so what had theretofore been the market for well- 
bred, though inferior horses, appeared to be equally in peril. The 
existence of the much-abused handicap and steeplechase seemed to 
afford a substituted market which would absorb the average pro- 
duce of breeders, and so stop the efflux of our thorough-breds ; 
hence the conversion of Craven. No doubt the absence of any 
feather-weight limit was to a large extent responsible for all the 
evils incidental to the handicap, and I propose accordingly briefly 
to trace out the legislation in respect of the feather or minimum 
weight. 

It may be as well first to consider the real relevancy and impor- 
tance of this topic. No doubt, the greater the margin allowed in 
the weights, the easier is the task of the handicapper, the greater 
the scope for his discrimination and diagnosis, and the greater his 
chance of obtaining a good acceptance. It possibly may not be in 
the true interests of racing that he should be able to bring the 
veriest selling plater to terms of equality with a first-rate horse ; 
and, no doubt, anything which tends to unduly enlarge the field, 
is to be deprecated as reducing a race to a scramble, and in short 
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The modern rule, that no prize can be awarded to any but the first 
four horses, is designed to obviate this. But it has long been 
recognized that if the minimum weight be raised it is a mistake to 
suppose that equality can be produced by merely raising the top 
weight proportionately. Owners will not run the chance of having 
their best horses broken down by running them with 11 st. on their 
backs. Admiral Rous, writing in 1860, said: ‘‘ When my City and 
Suburban Handicap appeared, there were 136 horses to be handi- 
capped, from 9 st. to 4 st. 7 lb. One hundred of these accepted. 
Had I commenced at the standard of 10 st., instead of 9, one half 
of these horses would have been scratched. The higher you make 
your standard of weight, the more it goes to the detriment of first- 
class horses, because if you put your minimum weight at 7 st., you 
must raise your cracks to welter weights, which must injure or 
break them down in a long course.”’ 

The Duke of Beaufort once asked Mr. Scott, the trainer, “ What 
would you do if a first-rate horse of yours appeared in a handicap 
with 11 st.?”? To which the answer was, “Scratch him at once.” 
So that to raise the feather-weight involves a certain amount of 
responsibility, for it is almost certain to reduce the number both of 
nominations and of fields. 

The first enactment on the subject was contained in the Revised 
Rules of 1858, when the minimum weight was fixed at 4 st. 7 Ib. 
In 1860, this same question of feather-weights was taken up in 
Parliament. Lord Redesdale brought in a Bill, the main object 
of which was to limit the feather-weights to a minimum of 7 st., 
afterwards reduced to 6 st. In the Chester Cup for that year, 
which then had been run not many months, twenty-nine horses 
started, only six of them carrying more than 7 st.; the highest 
weight was 9 st., and the lowest 4 st. 10 lb. The winner, who 
was ridden by a boy, was weighted 4 st. 7 lb., carrying 5 st. 3 Ib. 
One aged horse carried only 6 st. The great argument against the 
then existing state of things seemed to be the physical danger and 
demoralization of the young boys who were put up to ride in these 
races, and also the fact that it did not tend toimprove the breed of 
horses, as speed was cultivated at the expense of staying power. 
The debate was somewhat instructive.* For argumentative force, 
and well collated statistics, Lord Derby’s speech was a master- 
piece. Lord Granville attacked the measure in a playful vein. 
He described the specches as curiously consistent with the 
characters of the speakers. “The mover of the Bill took a steady 
heavy-weight gallop over the old beacon course; the noble Duke 
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who followed (Beaufort) preferred a short half-mile run, while the 
noble Earl, who spoke on the same side (Winchilsea), was as light 
and frolicsome as a fresh two-year-old. There is an old maxim, 
de minimis non curat lew, which, I think, may be translated, 
‘Do not legislate for feather-weights.’”? The Bill was eventually 
withdrawn. 

Two years later, the Jockey Club met the matter by raising the 
minimum weight to 5 st.71lb. Atthe Craven Meeting at New- 
market, in 1877, it was shifted back to 4 st. 7 lb., but this 
retrograde movement only lasted for two months; for at the 
Second Spring Meeting it was restored to 5 st. 7 lb. It does not 
appear what was the reason for this see-saw, but no further altera- 
tion was made until the last revision of the Rules in 1889, when the 
minimum weight was raised to 6 st. 

As I have already said, this is bound to have some effect both on 
entries, acceptances, and fields, which does not seem to be taken 
into consideration in the comparisons which it is fashionable to 
draw between the numbers of the present and those of bygone 
days. 

I must not pass over another attempt at legislation in 1870. 
There was again a great outcry about the state of the Turf, 
which was again said to be simply an instrument for reckless 
and ruinous gambling, and, no doubt, the recent proceedings of 
certain persons of high social position gave some colour to this 
suggestion. There was, too, a great outcry about the latitude 
allowed for running yearlings and two-year-olds to the detriment 
of their constitutions, and the consequent injury to the cause of 
horse breeding. Mr. Hughes, the Member for Frome, took the 
matter up in Parliament. He brought in a Bill ostensibly to 
prohibit two-year-old racing; but intended, as it appeared, as a 
peg on which to hang further legislation respecting both betting 
and handicapping.* This Bill was also withdrawn. But the 
matter was also taken up by the Jockey Club, who appointed a 
Committee to consider the state of the Turf. This Committee 
drew up a report of considerable ability,+ in pursuance of which, 
while the question of the feather-weights remained untouched, an 
important alteration was effected by a rule that two-year-olds 
should no longer run in handicaps before October, and then only 
with horses of the same age. The racing season was also shortened 
by the introduction of a close time from November to the end of 
March. It may be as well to add that the proposal to forbid 
two-year-old racing altogether was expressly discountenanced by 
the report of the Committee. Such a rule would cut down the 
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chance of either pleasure or profit to be derived from a horse ; 
that it would seriously diminish the number of horses in training, 
and the result would be that all our best stallions would leave the 
country for other countries where there would be more demand 
for their services. I mention this fact as showing that this Com- 
mittee advocated the retention of two-year-old racing on the same 
grounds as those on which Craven became reconciled to the 
handicap, viz., that its extinction would act as a discouragement 
to the breeding of thorough-breds. 

The last revision of the Rules in 1889 can for our present purpose 
be passed over shortly. The handicap survived, practically un- 
touched. With the exception of the raising of the minimum weight 
and a rule limiting the proportion of handicaps in the day’s pro- 
gramme, the only enactment of any importance was the rule that 
all handicappers at meetings under Jockey Club rules must be 
specially licensed, a provision which has not yet been followed by 
the National Hunt Committee for steeplechase meetings. The pro- 
posal which was contained in the original draft submitted by the 
Rules Committee, to abolish selling handicaps, a class of race which 
had always incurred the animadversion of Admiral Rous, was 
rejected as being prejudicial to the financial interests of race 
meetings. 

Let me now say a few words about handicappers themselves. 
Their name has not by any means been legion. At the end of the 
last century, when handicaps were more for matches than any other 
kind of race, it was a very amateur business. The three persons 
who were known as most skilful in the art were Lord Barrymore, 
Charles Fox, and Colonel Mellish. In 1839 it appears that Mr. 
Weatherby handicapped at most of the big meetings, such as Epsom, 
Newmarket, Goodwood, and Ascot. But it was acommon condition 
of races that the handicap was to be framed by the stewards, or 
any person whom they might appoint. The want of system and 
method in apportioning weights met with a good deal of criticism, 
but it was not till 1855* that Admiral Rous took upon himself the 
duties which he continued to perform till his death in 1877. During 
that period he was practically, if not in theory, the official handi- 
capper to the Jockey Club, and in consequence necessarily officiated 
in a similar capacity at most of the important meetings in the 
country. From 1877 to 1886 Mr. Weatherby acted. Since then 
to the present time Major Egerton has occupied the post, subject to 
the important changes effected last year, to which I shall allude 
hereafter. Not that these gentlemen monopolized the whole of the 
handicapping industry of the country, that would have been im- 
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possible, but certain meetings such as Liverpool, and some north 
country meetings had handicappers of theirown. At all events, the 
handicapping for over half a century has been performed by 
remarkably few persons, and consequently there have been very few 
vacancies to be filled up. So the difficulty that was felt last year, 
when it became necessary to increase the number of licensed 
handicappers, has but seldom pressed itself upon the authorities. 
Let us now take a glance at the handicapper’s functions. He 
has, in theory, to fix the weights possibly for a very large number 
of horses, and in such a manner within the limits allowed by the 
rules as far as possible to equalize their chances of winning. If he 
wishes to see the highest tributes of respect accorded to his work 
—good acceptances, good fields, active and all-round betting, and 
close finishes—he has to do, to learn, and to observe a great deal ; 
he must not be content with the mere study of book form. To 
perform his task regularly in a satisfactory manner, he must be a 
constant and observant frequenter of the race-course ; he must see 
the various horses themselves from time to time, and must be a 
constant eye-witness of races. He will usually have to deal with a 
number of horses that have run several times before at different 
distances, at different weights, on different courses, ridden by 
different jockeys, and in different ways, and in different physical 
conditions. One horse may have lost one race in which he was 
ridden to make the pace when he ought to have been made to play 
a waiting game. Another horse may be a rogue and have a mere 
boy on his back, when a stronger jockey would have got more out 
of him. Again, see how variously the state of the ground or con- 
formation of the course affects different horses according to their 
build or constitution. One horse is said to like the hard ground, 
by which is probably meant that it affects him less seriously than 
other horses ; another horse is the superior of his rivals in going 
up or coming down a hill. One horse has a considerable dash of 
speed for a five-furlong course; another breaks down at six fur- 
longs; a third can get a mile; while a rarer specimen is occasionally 
come across in the shape of a real good stayer. Shape, make, and 
build will, no doubt, be valuable evidence for the handicapper to go 
upon in estimating the qualities of any particular animal he may 
have to deal with. A long-backed animal may be very well suited 
to a flat galloping course, but will, in all probability, find a difficulty 
in negotiating an ascent. A long-legged, “ pea-cocky ” horse will 
be unsuited to a course with any marked descent; a big, heavy 
horse will be at a disadvantage on sloppy ground; while a shorter, 
more compact, and wiry animal will, like Gallio, care for none of 
those things. Again, in estimating the importance of a horse’s 
defeat on any occasion, especially where such defeat is inconsistent 
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with his other form, it is very desirable that the handicapper in 
dealing with him on any future occasion should be able to judge 
whether or not his defeat was due to temporary want of condition ; 
for it is by no means an unknown thing for a horse to be made to 
run because he is out of condition, for the edification of the handi- 
capper! Of course, this is a very different thing from saying that 
that official ought to study the condition of a horse before he assigns 
him a weight, and still less that he onght to pay any attention to 
rumours of his being unfit. This was what happened in the 
Cambridgeshire of 1875, when the winner, Sutton, a four-year-old, 
got in at 5 st. 11 lb. in consequence cf rumours that he had lost 
his two-year-old form. If a horse is not fit, he ought certainly not 
to be in the race; still less should he have what we may call “ sick- 
room allowance.” ‘Then there are the nursery, or two-year-old 
handicaps, which by rule cannot be run before September. These 
would be mere lotteries if the handicapper had nothing but book 
form to go upon. Many of the colts and fillies engaged have never 
been brought together before, some of them, perhaps, having only 
run in selling plates against selling platers, ail of them precluded 
by rule from running more than six furlongs before July ; whereas 
nurseries are frequently mile races. 

It is not as though winners only had to be dealt with; where 
the keen and experienced eye comes in is in correctly estimating 
the performance of the beaten horses; the winner may have 
won by some lengths, but non constat that the second horse 
was not eased when victory seemed impossible. A horse with 
an undoubtedly good chance may have been jostled in the race 
by one against whom, not being the winner, there would be no 
remedy by objection; while in short distance races with large 
fields, much depends on getting off. Of course, a horse-race 
must always be something of a lottery; the horse is not a steam 
engine, and his lungs do not work like a blacksmith’s bellows; but 
he is an animal of highly nervous organization, with inevitable 
“off days” like human beings. Consequently, his performances 
can never be counted upon like machinery or clock-work. 

In a work entitled The Philosophy of the Turf, published anony- 
mously in 1840, a curious attempt was made to reduce the speed of 
a horse, for any given time, to a matter of mathematical calculation 
based on such data as his ascertained speed for a second, the 
weight of the animal, and the weight on his back! A backer who 
operated on such a system would require a large bank. 

Again, and this is specially true of fillies in the first half of the 
season, when you get horses of extra nervous, sensitive tempera- 
ments, they invariably defy with their vagaries the most subtle and 
abstruse calculations of handicappers and backers alike. On no 
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two occasions is their running consistent. Such a horse has well 
been described in the following lines :— 


*« A wonderful, blunderful racer, 
If you back him you lose 
Shirts, breeches, and shoes ; 
Bet against him—he gives you a facer.” 


These numerous considerations are sufficient to show the sort of 
information which forms the necessary materials for a handicapper 
in the discharge of his duties. Probably he will not altogether keep 
his eyes and ears shut if he happens to be residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of training stables ; a Newmarket domicile is said to be 
inimical to the chance of bringing off a good thing! 

And besides being a good judge of racing, he must be a good 
judge of men. He must be ever on his guard against the numerous 
tricks and devices commonly resorted to for the purpose of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the handicapper—which are too well 
known to need any enlargement. Defoe,* writing as early as 
1724, before handicapping in horse-racing was known, speaks of 
similar practices designed to aid betting operations. Speaking of 
an owner of a horse he said, ‘‘ He never produced a horse but he 
looked to be what he was not . . . and so hit some of the 
greatest gamesters in the field.” There is one form of deception 
against which he has to be specially on his guard, that is non- 
acceptance. I will here repeat a story of Admiral Rous which has 
before now been told by Mr. John Corlett. A was the owner of a 
horse called Deceit, which was known to be better than Fairwind, 
which had just beaten a good field for the Ebor Handicap. Deceit 
was meant for the Czarewitch, but was put into the Great York- 
shire Handicap, so as to feel the Admiral’s pulse about him. His 
weight for this was fixed at 4st.51b. The owner did not accept; 
and when the weights for the Czarewitch came out, what was his 
astonishment to find that he was weighed at 8 st. 2 lb.! The 
Admiral had perceived the plant. 

One of the most trying duties of a handicapper ceased to exist 
with the abolition of overnight handicaps. As these frequently 
closed at six, and the weights had to appear by ten, they made 
a great demand on the energy, strength, and experience of the 
official, especially as he might have to rush off the same night or 
early next morning to get to some other meeting. 

But the handicapper must also be a man of certain moral qualities. 
He must have independence of mind, and must not be over- 
sensitive. He cannot please everybody; it is no use for him to 
try. In the first place, there are plenty of opportunities for 
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differences of opinion; a possibility which is never more strongly 
brought out than when the weights for several races are published 
at the same time, framed by different handicappers, especially now 
that the rules have, as I shall show presently, caused a better dis- 
tribution of the work, and called into play the energies of a larger 
number of officials. The Spring Handicaps of this year, successful 
productions as they were as a rule, did not show entire unanimity 
—tot homines, tot sententiew. In the next place, he is bound to 
make some mistakes, and even if he did not, some owners are im- 
possible to satisfy. He must, therefore, always expect some hostile 
criticism, and must have sufficient self-control to put up with 
annoyance and disappointment. Even Admiral Rous did not escape 
this ; for while, on the one hand, we read of him as “ able to esti- 
_mate the merits of a horse to a nicety, as being ever on the Grand 
Stand looking out for non-triers doing a shunt” ;* on the other 
hand, he has been spoken of as one of such probity of character 
himself as to be too easily deceived by others.t His handicaps for 
the Czarewitch and Cambridgeshire of 1875 came in for much 
hostile criticism, when he let Prince Soltykoff’s Duke of Parma in 
at 5 st. 11 lb., carrying 6 st., who won easily, being 4 to 1 
in the betting; and for the Cambridgeshire, a four-year-old, 
Sutton, was only weighted at 5 st. 13 lb., on the supposition, 
based on rumour, that he had lost his two-year-old form. Handi- 
cappers cannot know everything, and sometimes will be deceived. 
Inevitably they must at times let in a good horse below the weight 
which would have been allotted to him had his real merits been 
known. Thus Plaisanterie, in 1885, carried off the double event 
of the Czarewitch and the Cambridgeshire, which created a great 
outcry, and led to the ostracism of foreign-trained horses from 
English handicaps, a provision which, to the credit of the sports- 
man-like spirit pervading English racing, was repealed in 1890. 
Again, in 1889, the victory of Primrose Day in the Czarewitch led 
to some comment, she being a four-year-old let in at 6 st. 1 lb. 
And in 1896 Winkfield’s Pride was let into the Cambridgeshire and 
the Old Cambridgeshire Stakes at weights which ensured easy 
victory in both cases. It is best, therefore, to recognize at once 
that surprises cannot be prevented in racing, still less in handicaps, 
and the more you try to fetter the handicapper in his discretion and 
shackle his judgment by laying down red tape rules for his guid- 
ance, the more injustice and dissatisfaction is likely to result. The 
principle of the handicap is that the handicapper is to exercise his 
own judgment with respect to the weight which each horse is to 
carry, and all such rules are an infringement of this principle, 
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Thus, after the Primrose Day case, there was a suggestion that 
there should be a minimum weight of 7 st. for four-year-olds, 
and that horses running for the first time in a year should be 
weighted with the heaviest of their age. The proposals, however, 
never became law. In the second July Newmarket Meeting, 1897, 
Simonburn, a six-year-old, was let into the July Handicap at 
6 st. 7lb., and won easily. I did hear the suggestion made that the 
handicapper should be instructed not to put six-year-olds in at so 
near the bottom weight. I could not help thinking at the time 
that any such instructions would also be contrary to the principle 
of a handicap, but 1 believe the incident passed without further 
notice. Equally futile must be any rules prohibiting the publica- 
tion of the entries before the weights appear, though this has at 
different times been advocated. Craven, writing in 1849, clamoured 
for the change on the ground that the publication of the odds in 
the betting was embarrassing to the handicapper. It was again 
suggested in the report of the Committee of the Jockey Club in 
1870, to which I have already alluded, but the proposal was rejected. 
Before their revision in 1886 it used to be one of Tattersall’s Rules 
of Betting that the Committee would not adjudicate on any bet on 
a handicap made before the weights had been published ; a futile 
attempt to keep the handicapper unbiassed, seeing that the public 
estimate of the different horses will probably appear in the betting 
on other races. But nowadays the betting before acceptance is not 
important. So, again, any rules which handicappers may make 
amongst themselves are liable to prove fallacious as guides ; such, 
for example, as a custom in framing the weights, to minimize the 
importance of selling-plate form, or invariably to handicap a horse 
according to the best form he has shown. 

It is, of course, quite unnecessary to suggest that the handicapper 
should be a man of probity, seeing that at the present day the more 
fulsome forms of corruption need not be considered a practical pos- 
sibility. As far as smaller country meetings go, it cannot be said 
that it was always so. Admiral Rous, in his Laws and Practice of 
Horse-racing (1866), strongly condemns the then common practice 
of the clerk of the course who “ran” the meeting himself, occupy- 
ing the post of handicapper, under which system the best subscriber 
got a pull in the weights. It was also a common practice in those 
days for the handicapper at that class of meeting to stand in with 
the winner in the matter of the stakes and bets, so that “‘ £2,000 
may be picked up in three days by a clever handicapping lessee 
out of the pockets of the liberal horse-owners ” (ibid.). But the 
above state of things may be said to be non-existent nowadays ; 
two comparatively recent rules have been steps in the right direc. 
tion—-one making a Jockey Club licence a necessary qualification 
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for the post, and the other forbidding any official to hold more than 
one post at the same meeting. 

Bat apart from such considerations the handicapper must 
have sufficient of that particular, but not very common, form of 
strong-mindedness which is proof against flattery, blandish- 
ments, and hospitality. It may be very nice for an aspiring young 
handicapper to be invited by an owner to dinner, to meet some 
of the smartest people; the dinner is of the best, and the host 
produces his best bottle of port after dinner, telling the young 
aspirant (before all this smart company) that he only brings that 
out when he knows it will be duly appreciated; that he believes 
him to be as good a judge of a bottle of port, as he knows him to 
be of horses and of racing; and in the course of conversation the 
host intimates to the general company that his horse, Tortoise, has 
no doubt a fine turn of speed, but that having been tried with 

\unaway in the same stable, he has been found deficient in staying 
power, and cannot get a mile, when he knows all the time that he 
is keeping and training him for a loag distance handicap at a meet- 
ing at which the young aspirant is expected to officiate. No mother 
angling for a son-in-law can be more captivating than a scheming 
owner striving to secure lenient treatment for his horses. 

It becomes, then, a question of some interest and importance, in 
view of the somewhat special qualifications necessary for a handi- 
capper, to ascertain what training will best conduce to fit him for 
his duties. Mere natural facility will not be enough; considerable 
experience and education will be necessary, without which he would 
be perfectly useless, even in assisting somebody else to handicap. 
From what I have said as to the necessity of the handicapper 
attending race meetings and carefully studying the horses and their 
running, it would appear that this is equally necessary as part of 
the education of any person who wishes to take up this line. But 
assuming him not to have any horses of his own in training, the 
next point to consider is how far without some alternative stimulus 
he is likely to follow the subject with sufficient thoroughness and 
diligence. To speak frankly, I believe there is only one way of 
keeping his interest fixed, and that is by betting in moderate sums 
on all or most of the races he sees. This to some people may be 
very shocking advice, but I presuppose a person of some self- 
command ; it will certainly be a great aid to concentration, and will 
implant the form of running horses upon his memory far more than 
mere watching as a spectator would do. How notoriously wrong 
non-betting stables often are about their own horses! Sometimes 
they do not know when they have got a good thing, and at times 
allow themselves to be run away with by an idea about an animal 
which occasions nothing but disappointment in his actual perfurm- 
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ances. I cannot help thinking that the practice of backing one’s 
own opinion about horses is a very good guide to the judgment. 
Another practice he should not neglect—that of playing at handi- 
capping ; he should constantly compile handicaps and compare his 
own productions with the official weights when published. 

Last year, the subject of handicapping, and the way in which the 
weights were apportioned, occasioned some outcry that there was 
no system or method about it; sometimes a horse which had not 
won at all, or only once, received a high weight, while others 
which had won seemed to be let off lightly. The evil was laid at 
the door of the fact that the then existing handicappers were too 
few for the ever-increasing number of race meetings. They had 
more than they could do. It was unanimously agreed that handi- 
capping was in too few hands. Some handicappers officiated at 
two meetings at the same time. A Committee of the Jockey Club 
was appointed, and in the result a report was presented which led 
to the making of some new rules, the most important of which were: 
(1) That no handicapper should handicap at more than one meeting 
in the same week without official permission. (2) That the over- 
night handicaps—which I have above alluded to as being a great 
tax on the handicapper’s powers—should be abolished. Of course 
this necessitated the appointment of additional handicappers. 
The difficulty at first felt was, “‘Where are they to come from?” 
It was expected that there must be a certain amount of latent 
handicapping talent in the country, but, if so, it was quite 
an unknown quantity. As I have pointed out above the duty 
of appointing handicappers has not often devolved upon the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club in the history of racing, so that 
the advisability of having a regular source which could be 
safely relied upon as supplying a competent handicapper on an 
emergency, has possibly not received the attention it would seem 
to deserve. As things are, the merits of every newly licensed 
official must bea matter of uncertainty. It is quite unnecessary to 
say that any difficulty that was anticipated on this score last year 
was soon removed, and a sufficient number of competent recruits 
were added to the ranks. But is there any guarantee that this 
will always be so, and that applicants for licences will in all cases 
give satisfaction to the executives of meetings? I would venture to 
suggest that this blank would soon be filled up if the number of 
handicappers, at all events for the larger and more important 
meetings, were increased either by rule or usage to two. Not 
that there should be a joint handicap; but one would 
be the handicapper of the meeting and the other the assistant 
handicapper. Possibly, though this would be open to considera- 
tion, it would be advisable that there should be a certain number 
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of persons licensed as assistants only. At all events, there would 
then be no friction between the two officials. The assistant would 
occupy somewhat the same position with regard to his chief that 
what is known as a “ devil” does in a barrister’s chambers; it 
would be his duty to take the more laborious part of the work off 
his chief's shoulders, that is, he would have to prepare a draft 
handicap, which would be finally settled by his chief, no doubt with 
the “devil” at his elbow ready to justify his apportionment of the 
weights by facts derived from observation or book form. Of 
course it would be a matter of pride and self-interest with the 
“ devil,” as in the legal profession, to prepare a draft that would be 
likely to pass muster with his chief witha minimum of alteration. 
This division of labour would be sure to produce good results, and 
the arrangement would involve the formation of a service or school 
of handicapping ; the body of assistants would be replenished from 
time to time as occasion required, and would be certain to contain 
some persons fit to act as fully licensed handicappers, should 
there be a vacancy. At all events, each of the assistants 
would be able to make known to the authorities his “form” in 
handicapping, which at present is impossible, without a full 
licence. It would not be difficult to ascertain the competence of 
any person to act as assistant, which would have to be tested on his 
application for a licence ; and, probably, a few years of the training 
I have. suggested in these pages would qualify him. The extra 
expense which the adoption of this system would entail to the 
meetings would, I feel sure, be very small. However, this is a 
suggestion for the future; and although sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof, everyone admits that the division of labour effected 
by the new rules has put handicapping on a more satisfactory 
footing. The recent acceptances for the spring handicaps certainly 
testified to this ; in the following list the entries and declarations 
of forfeit are put after the respective races, the difference, of 
course, showing the acceptance in each case :—Babraham Plate, 
31,8; Spencer Plate (Northampton), 26, 6; Northampton Stakes, 
25,3; Great Metropolitan Stakes, 39,11; Chester Cup, 50, 10; 
Jubilee, 40,5; Lincolnshire, 50,16. This list shows a large and 
flattering proportion of acceptances. 

But all said and done, racing, with its handmaiden the handicap, 
survives and flourishes; Craven’s second thoughts were the best, 
the handicap has proved ‘the life and soul of the Turf”; and 
Admiral Rous’ “black cloud” may be said to have passed away. 
We never, nowadays, hear outcries about the demoralization or 
decadence of the Turf, nor has its organization or hierarchy been in 
any way affected or changed. For while we have seen that the 
legislature has twice tried to interpose in racing matters and 
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bring about reforms, the abortive results in each case have 
shown that the Parliament of the Turf is at Newmarket and not 
at Westminster. 

And this suggests the reflection which is true of other things 
besides racing and handicaps, that where you find abuses or short- 
comings in any existing institution which has grown up spon- 
taneously out of the natural evolution of circumstances, and which 
ministers in any way to the requirements or even tlic enjoyment of 
mankind, it is wiser to remember the law of “ live and let live,” to 
pause before hastily adopting a policy of extermination, and to con- 
sider whether the reformer may not effect more desirable results than 
the iconoclast. But this is a doctrine diametrically opposed to the 
principles of faddism, and faddists would have swept away the 
handicap, and all racing with it, a long time ago if they had had 
their way. 

G. Herperr Srurrrenp. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, April 15th, 1898. 

A MoNTH ago I thought we were on the verge of war. I expected 
to see the formal opening of hostilities any day. For two months 
the country has practically been on a war footing—ships stripped 
for action, the army mobilized, and the call for volunteers ready to 
be issued at an hour’s notice; dockyards and arsenals working 
night and day, land defences strengthened, and harbours planted 
with mines ; agents scouring Europe to buy ships, and guns, and 
ammunition. With all the preparations made to welcome war the 
fickle goddess pouts and lingers, and refuses to be wooed. Pallas 
Athene may soon be the chief Olympian divinity of the American 
people. 

Whether peace or war surely the world has never been called 
upon to witness a more remarkable exhibition of shilly-shallying 
indecision than that displayed by President McKinley in his 
management of affairs during the past month. It is worth while 
at this point, to thoroughly understand the relations between the 
United States and Spain ve Cuba, to go back into ancient history, 
history not more than a couple of years old. 

It is, of course, familiar to the readers of THE NATIONAL 
REviIEW that the present revolution in Cuba broke out in the 
eastern part of the island on February 24th, 1895. It was, after 
the settlement of the Venezuela boundary dispute, the most 
complicated question with which President Cleveland and his 
extremely able Secretary of State, Mr. Olney, were called upon to 
deal. The Cubans have displayed great skill. Their military 
ability in carrying on the kind of war they waged has been 
demonstrated. Outnumbered from the start, badly armed, short 
of ammunition, insufficiently clad, miserably clothed, and with- 
out surgeons or medicine, they have decimated the best troops 
of Spain, and caused-her to expend untold millions in the prose- 
cution of the war. They have made a laughing-stock of Spain’s 
greatest generals; they have treated with contempt the mild 
rule of Martinez Campos and the seventeenth century brutality 
of Valeriano Weyler. Apart from everything else the military 
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genius of the Cuban leaders must command the admiration of 
the world. 

But even more brilliant than their strategy has been their 
diplomacy. When the army was without arms or ammunition, 
when cartridges were so scarce privates were permitted to have 
but one apiece, and were severely punished unless that cartridge 
found a place in a vital spot in a Spanish body, the Cubans were 
maintaining a “legation” in the city of Washington ; in New York 
the junta was conducting a propaganda which was as effective in 
its way as were the bullets of Gomez’ ragged army in the cane- 
fields of Cuba. The wrongs of Cuba were spread broadcast 
throughout the United States; newspapers were furnished material 
for many a leader; public men with facts, perhaps a trifle per- 
verted, to serve as the basis for speeches in which the brutality of 
the Spaniard and the humanity of the Cuban was painted in 
glowing colours. The public at first was indifferent. Cuba, though 
only a short hundred miles from these shores, was a foreign coun- 
try, its people spoke a foreign language, and they had the taint of 
negro blood in them. The American is, as a rule, too much 
interested in himself to care much about his neighbours, especially 
a neighbour with woolly hair and a language which he does not 
understand. From the time of the outbreak of the rebellion until 
nearly the end of Mr. Cleveland’s term, the interest of the United 
States in Cuban affairs was, at best, only languid indifference. At 
times passion was aroused, when news of some peculiarly atrocious 
act reached the ears of the American public, or when some man 
saw in it an opportunity to gain a measure of notoriety by savage 
denunciations of Spain. There were times when these men in the 
security of the capital could scarcely be restrained from rushing in 
single-handed and declaring war on Spain. 


Truth is, American sympathy with Cuba has largely been a 
manufactured article. It has afforded a magnificent chance for 
the “yellow journals.” Special artists, special correspondents, 
special commissioners, were in their glory. The average reading 
public, whether in America, Great Britain, or elsewhere, rather 
delights in horrors. Pictures of massacred Armenians are as 
popular with a certain class in London as are pictures of starving 
Cubans with the same intelligent reader in New York, Boston, or 
Chicago. People who like that sort of thing bought the news- 
papers to get more of it, and although some people foolishly 
imagine newspapers are philanthropic institutions published to 
promote the welfare of humanity, the average publisher will not 


scruple to tell you he issues his paper to promote the welfare of his 
individual bank account. 
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Perhaps the Cuban question might have remained a minor issue 
had it not been made political. The Republicans and the anti- 
Cleveland Democrats were strenuously demanding the liberation 
of Cuba, and Mr. Cleveland with equal determination was resolved 
not to plunge the country into war to put a stop to Spanish 
barbarity. And so matters dragged along until the time came 
for the two great parties to meet in national convention. The 
Republicans met first and took a decided stand on Cuba. Here is 
the plank of their platform :— 

“ From the hour of achieving their own independence the people 
of the United States have regarded with sympathy the struggles 
of other American peoples to free themselves from European 
domination. We watch with deep and abiding interest the heroic 
battle of the Cuban patriots against cruelty and oppression, and 
our best hopes go out for the full success of their determined con- 
test for liberty. 

“The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba, and 
being unable to protect the property and lives of resident American 
citizens or to comply with its treaty obligations, we believe that 
the Government of the United States should actively use its in- 
fluence and good offices to restore peace and give independence to 
the island.” 

It was understood at the time of its adoption that this plank 
caused a good deal of discussion in the platform committee. 
Sweeping as it was there were some members of the committee 
who did not consider it went far enough. They wanted the Re- 
publican Party to pledge themselves to secure the independence of 
Cuba. The Democratic plank was briefer and less decisive. It 
reads :— 

“ We extend our sympathy to the people of Cuba in their heroic 
struggle for liberty and independence.” 

During the campaign Cuba was on the lips of many an orator. 
Virtually the Republican Party stood before the country pledged to 
secure Cuban independence. When McKinley was elected and 
the Republicans were placed in full possession of the governmental 
machinery, I think those of us who looked ahead realized that 
before Mr. McKinley’s term expired he would be brought face to 
face with a situation which might prove to be full of embarrass- 
ment for him. More than once the attention of readers of THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW has been called to this. Fifteen months ago 
(January, 1897) I said :— 


‘* It is difficult to understand how action in regard to Cuba can be much longer 
postponed. . . . Itis realized, and has been for many months past, that at 
any moment events may force the United States into championing the cause of 
the insurgents. . . . It is the general expectation that McKinley will not 
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be able to withstand the pressure of public sentiment which is now so loudly 
clamouring for action on the part of the United States, and that the coming 
summer will see this country and Spain at war. Thecountry will hail a war with 
great satisfaction, and it would give the administration great éclat, There is only 
one opinion as to the result. Military men, as well as civilians, believe that the 
Spanish fleet would be blown out of the water in the first engagement, and that 
in a very short time after the declaration of hostilities the American flag would 
be floating over Moro Castle. In fact, one of the reasons why war with Spain is 
so universally popular, is that it is looked upon merely as a military promenade, 
just asthe French in 1870 marched up and down the Boulevards shouting ‘ A Berlin,’ 
and talked of bivouacking under the Lindens before three months had passed. A 
war means plenty of excitement, chances to make money, and liberal pensions, 
three things all very dear to the American heart.” 


Mr. McKinley might have staved off action had it not been for 
the tragedy of February 15th. The destruction of the Maine shaped 
the President’s policy, sorely against his will Mr. McKinley’s 
course throughout has been remarkable. He has been both a 
Jingo and a Conservative; he has trimmed and temporized and 
vacillated when firmness and boldness were required of him. The 
Republicans in Congress, who accepted the platform of their Party 
as their creed, who had made speeches pledging themselves to 
secure the freedom of Cuba, and who had denounced Mr. Cleveland 
and the Democratic Party for their cowardice and indifference to 
the cry of oppressed humanity, found themselves unable to reply 
to the taunts of their opponents, or to satisfactorily explain to their 
constituents why a Republican administration calmly permitted 
atrocities to continue which they had so fiercely denounced. They 
urged Mr. McKinley to action. He did not discourage them, he 
did not refuse to act; he encouraged them to hope, he led them 
to believe that he was as much the friend of the Cuban as they 
were. And, on the other hand, Mr. McKinley told the coterie of 
wealthy men which surround him that he was for peace, that they 
need not fear he would plunge the country into war. Had the 
question been put to a vote, had the country been asked whether 
it would go to war to free Cuba or leave the island to its fate, the 
answer, I assert, would have been an emphatic negative. 

But there came that dire tragedy in the harbour of Havana, on 
the night of the fifteenth of February, which changed the situation 
as quickly as a powerful battleship was transformed into a heap 
of twisted steel. The brutality of Weyler, the sufferings of the 
reconcentrados, the impotence of Spanish rule, the injury to 
American commerce, were all lost sight of. Spain had destroyed 
the Maine, cowardly, treacherously, despicably. The method of 
the midnight assassin had been pursued. American sailors in a 
time of peace had been slaughtered as they slept. 

The people of this country believed that the Maine had been 
deliberately blown up by a mine purposely placed in Havana 
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harbour to be used against an American vessel of war. They 
believed this the moment they heard of the disaster, they believed 
still more firmly a few days later, when the American newspaper 
correspondents commenced their work of investigation, and, with 
rare intelligence, made such discoveries as pointed irrefutably to an 
external explosion; their lingering doubts were removed once and 
for all when the official Court of Enquiry reported that a submarine 
mine was the agent of destruction employed. 

In the light of this report the American people expected that 
President McKinley would deal with the case firmly and boldly. 
They were not asking the President to bully or hector Spain, but 
they had a right to demand Spain would be sharply called to 
account, that the destruction of a national vessel and her crew in 
a supposed friendly harbour at a time when peace nominally pre- 
vailed, could not be permitted to go unnoticed. The country 
would have justified a ringing declaration from the President ; 
nay, more, they considered it his duty to speak to Congress in no 
uncertain tones. Instead, Mr. McKinley sent to Congress a 
message which was not only weak in composition but “flabby ” in 
purpose. Spain was not asked to make speedy and ample repara- 
tion. The President considered he had done all that was required 
of him when he told Congress: “I do not permit myself to doubt 
that the sense of justice of the Spanish nation will dictate a course 
of action suggested by honour and the friendly relations of the two 
Governments.” The words were a mockery. At the time there 
were no friendly relations existing between the two Governments ; 
Spain then, as heretofore, had been accused of being devoid of 
both justice and honour. 

The effect of this message upon Congress and the country was 
remarkable. Indignation in the legislative body was aroused to 
such a pitch that it needed only a suggestion for the President 
to have been publicly insulted. This feeling was not confined to 
politicians. Throughout the country it was felt that the President 
had deliberately trifled with the national honour, and endeavoured 
to minimize the greatest injury which one nation could do to 
another. In the language of the administration the destruction of 
the Maine was an “incident.” The country refused to so regard 
it. An editorial in the New York Times, one of the most conser- 
vative and dignified papers in the United States, a few days after 
the President’s message was sent to Congress, expresses most 
admirably the prevailing sentiment. “What has madeJingoes of 
peaceful American citizens?” asks the Times. “What has made 
American citizens see in the most moderate and reasonable pro- 
posals of the Spanish Government nothing more than pretexts for 
the delay of war until war can be made on terms more favourable 
27* 
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to Spain? It is the destruction of the Maine. That cannot be 
taken into account in diplomatic correspondence, because it would 
be necessary to assume that the Spanish official report that the 
Maine was destroyed by accident was entitled to equal faith and 
credit with the American official report that she was destroyed by 
design. There is not one American in a thousand, or in ten thou- 
sand, who will admit the assumption. The testimony against 
Spain is simply overwhelming. The report of our Court of En- 
quiry has made us all believe that the Maine was deliberately 
moored over a Spanish mine for the purpose of destroying her in 
case she should make a hostile demonstration.” 


With fatuousness so remarkable that it seems incomprehensible 
the President and his Cabinet totally missed the drift of public 
opinion. The Maine was an “incident” merely, to be settled by 
diplomacy ; but in the meanwhile the President proposed to keep 
the Cuban question alive by asking Congress to appropriate 
£100,000 for the relief of the starving reconcentrades. The country 
was not to be permitted to go to war about the Maine, but Mr. 
McKinley was determined Spain should allow the United States to 
feed her starving subjects, and if she refused she must take the 
consequences. The Americans are as charitable as any people in 
the world, but they rightly believe in charity beginning at home. 
It was time enough to talk about charity to the reconcentrados 
when justice had, been done to the men who wore the uniform of 
the United States. : 

Mr. McKinley laboured over his policy of feeding the starving 
Cubans while the dead Americans went unavenged. He could not 
understand the resentment he had aroused, he could not under- 
stand “what had made Jingoes of peaceable American citizens.” 
His vision was obscured, and he fancied that he alone prevented 
Congress from waging an unholy war. He turned a ready ear to 
the financial magnates who told him the country did not want war, 
and that the destruction of the Maine could be settled through the 
ordinary channels of diplomacy. The city of New York, as might 
be expected, was opposed to war, because war unsettles the rate of 
exchange, and increases marine insurance premiums. It is not 
surprising that the New York view found a reflection in the London 
newspapers, all of whom with but a single exception obtain their | 
American news from New York. Mr. Smalley, of course, with that 
marvellous genius for blundering which he usually displays in 
treating of things American, pictured Mr. McKinley standing stead- 
fast resisting the clamour of Congress for war; the New York 
correspondent of The Standard cavalierly dismissed the Maine as 
not being a factor in the case. 
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The eyes of the President were not long permitted to remain 
closed. Congress gave him to understand, in no uncertain tones, 
that unless he adopted a more vigorous policy they would take the 
direction of matters out of his hands. This they could do. Con- 
gress alone has the power,to declare war. Congress could adopt a 
resolution declaring war against Spain, and the sending of that 
resolution to the White House would have placed the President in 
a most embarrassing position. To save himself Mr. McKinley 
caused it to be known that he would recommend Congress to give 
him authority to intervene with force in Cuba. Still mindful of 
the proprieties, remembering that the business element opposed 
hostilities, the President determined he would ask for authority to 
intervene on the grounds of humanity. “ Humanitarian inter- 
vention” was his phrase. It sounded well. Humanity covereth 
much. It meets the approval of the Church; even Wall Street 
cannot afford to be unmindful of the obligations of humanity. 


Apropos of this message there have been some very remarkable 
things said and done. The President had practically pledged him- 
self to communicate with Congress on the sixth of this month. On 
that day the galleries of both Houses of Congress were filled to 
overflowing, the whole country waited expectantly for the Presi- 
dent’s delivery. It came not. Its postponement was officially 
announced as being due to the representations of Consul-General 
Lee that if the message was made public while he, his associate 
Consular officers and other Americans were still in Cuba, an indis- 
criminate massacre would be the result. I have every reason to 
believe a despatch of this tenor was received from the Consul- 
General. I am assured by a Senator, whose name is as well known 
in London as it is in this city, that the President handed him the 
telegram, which he read. And yet when the announcement was 
made it was discredited. Congress believed the President had 
juggled with them: that at the very last moment he had lost his 
courage, and lacked the spirit to assume the responsibility. These 
were not the idle vapourings of insignificant individuals, they were 
the expressions of men of character and standing. Doubtless, a 
great injustice has been done the President in this regard ; I am 
convinced he consented to delay believing the lives of Americans 
were in jeopardy. But the incident is suggestive. It shows how 
the country has come to distrust Mr. McKinley, how his vacillation 
and indecision have destroyed respect for him. Unfortunately for 
Mr. McKinley, his every movehas, apparently, or merely coincidently, 
been anticipated by the stock market. When Congress looked for 
a message which should breathe war, the stock market was un- 
usually buoyant. Some of the President’s closest friends are said 
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to be heavily interested in the rise and fall of speculative securities. 
The President’s misfortune is that he has such friends. When you 
also remember that at the very time the President was writing his 
message charging Spain with the destruction of the Maine his 
Private Secretary was urging the business men of the country to 
support the President, and prevent Congress from acting contrary 
to his wishes—accusing Congress of being determined on war while 
the President stood out for peace—one can understand there was 
some foundation for the suspicions aroused in the minds of the 


public. 


Last Monday public curiosity was finally gratified, and the 
President’s message was sent to Congress. Verily it was the case 
of mountain being in labour and bringing forth a mouse. Never 
had a thing been heralded with such a beating of drums and blow- 
ing of horns which was so unimportant when it came in sight. 
This message, which the President had not dared to make public 
so long as General Lee remained in Havana for fear it would drive 
the Spaniards to frenzy, when examined was found to be so 
innocuous that even the excitable Spaniard must have smiled as 
he read how skilfully the President indicted Spain with all the 
tediousness of legal verbosity, and then in the last paragraph 
moved to quash on the ground that no statute had been violated. 
I need not comment on the message at length, as it is an old story 
now, but anyone who will take the trouble to read it carefully will 
see that the burden of the President’s complaint against Spain is 
the policy of concentration which was established by General 
Weyler, and the expense which has been entailed on the United 
States by the duty of preventing filibustering. Mr. McKinley shows 
that the concentration order has been abrogated, so that the chief 
reason for intervention is not in the name of humanity but because 
it is expensive for the country to enforce its neutrality laws, laws 
which have been persistently and continuously violated since the 
inception of the rebellion, and which had they been rigidly 
enforced would have prevented the Cubans from obtaining their 
supplies in this country. 

The message was thoroughly characteristic of the President. It 
is the province of Presidents to lead their Party, in an international 
matter to lead the country, not to follow and be subordinate to 
Congress. This is the position in which the President has placed 
himself. He has abdicated his leadership by failing to make any 
positive, definite, unmistakable recommendations which would 
blaze through the jungle of an unknown situation so that Congress 
could follow him without question. The men who rate country 
above Party are wandering in uncertainty. They are willing to 
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follow the President, but they do not know where he proposes to 
lead them. The believers in war regard the strong utterances 
against Spain in the first part of the message as sufficient ground 
for Radical action, while the Conservatives point to the last para- 
graph as indicating a good and sufficient reason for undue haste. 
In fact, in the words of one of the cleverest newspaper writers of 
the day: “ The message in its effect upon Congress is like a patent 
sign that displays one legend if squinted at from the left, another 
if viewed from the right, and still another if inspected from a point 
directly in front.” 

Writing at this moment no one knows what the outcome will 
be. We are all in a hopeless maze. By the time this is read the 
United States may be at war or the armed truce may still be 
maintained. I am simply giving the situation as it exists to-day : 
a situation as unfortunate as it is unparalleled. 


I have roughly sketched the course of events during the past 
thirty days. It is not my purpose to put an unfair construction 
upon Mr. McKinley’s acts or to place him in an unenviable attitude 
before English readers. The facts, however, are that his course 
has been neither consistent nor dignified; it has been wanting in 


firmness and, apparently, courage. It has been the policy of a 
politician rather than that of a statesman; of one who has essayed 
the difficult and generally unsatisfactory task of carrying water on 
both shoulders. With this understanding one can perhaps appre- 
ciate why the President and Congress have not been in complete 
harmony; why the country has seemingly been in sight of war one 
day only to find peace still existent the next. It explains why 
McKinley’s name has been greeted with hisses in public gatherings ; 
why Mark Hanna has been burned in effigy. The Americans will 
condone much, but the one thing they will not forgive is the sus- 
picion that their public men are invertebrate. 


It is the boast of the American that he has a keener appreciation 
of humour than anybody else inthe world. This enjoyment of the 
ridiculous is a national trait fully developed. We are at the 
present moment too much occupied with the serious side of war 
and warlike preparations to have much thought for the absurd, 
but when war’s alarums are over it will doubtless occur to many 
people, considering the time and money and tribulation it required 
to get ready to fight Spain, a bankrupt, fourth-rate Power, with a 
toy navy, perhaps it was the mercy of Providence which caused 
Lord Salisbury to “ back down” during the Venezuelan excitement. 
I remember those days very well. I remember the way in which 
public men and the Press talked about fighting England, about 
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sending a fleet to Venezuela, just as if England were another Spain. 
And the comical part of it was that the bloviating members of 
Congress and the writers for the Press really believed it could be 
done. It was admitted that England had a respectable navy, that 
she might perhaps—but it was an admission always made with con- 
siderable reservation—bombard a few cities and do a little damage. 
But there was always the American deus ex machina—* Yankee 
ingenuity ”—to come to the rescue. “Yankee ingenuity” would 
build battleships and torpedo-boats as easily as one could order 
his tailor‘to make him a coat, and improvise other deadly imple- 
ments of war. “Yankee ingenuity ” in our present “war,” or war 
scare, has not yet been very much in evidence. Not asingle vessel 
of consequence has been added to the navy except those bought 


in British yards; England has supplied the United States with 
rapid fire guns, and powder, and projectiles. 


It is pleasanter, however, to forget these little foibles of our kin 
and note how in the time of her trouble America has found the 
readiest sympathy from England; how the country has in- 
stinctively realized that if the emergency should rise England 
stands ready to extend something more substantial than sympathy 
to the people who sprang from her loins. The United States 
know to-day as perhaps they never realized before that men of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, men with the common heritage of speech, whose 
traditions are one and whose glorious past is the same, can never 
be divided though seas separate them. One reads with gratifica- 
tion in a leading American newspaper that :— 


**1t can be only a pitiful fraction of the American people which does not very 
cordially appreciate the tone of English feeling as reflected by the London Press 
and the verses of the British Laureate. In the first place, it is most 
satisfactory to have a foreign observer do justice to the behaviour of our Govern- 
ment and of our people in a very trying situation. Apart from the satisfaction 
which we have in finding ourselves understood, there is a more practical considera- 
tion. It is quite out of the question that if we had a statesman at 
the head of the State Department he should have allowed these months to go 
by without expressing approval, on the part of the United States, of the position 
Great Britain has taken with reference to the trade of China. If the President 
finds himself forced to be his own Secretary of State it would be well for him 
to acknowledge the friendly feeling shown by Great Britain in the most welcome 


and the most practical way, while at the same time promoting American com- 
mercial interests.” 


The earnest efforts made by Sir Julian Pauncefote, Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at this capital, to prevent war, and the 
cordial sympathy of the British Government with the policy of 
the American Government, have been fully appreciated and wel- 
comed. After all we may have reason to thank Spain. Anything 
which binds the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
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will cause no discordant note in England. Perhaps the time for 
an Anglo-American alliance is nearer at hand than we think 
For the good of the world and the lasting benefit of both nations 
it can come none too soon. 


When some months ago I suggested that developments in the 
Far East had forced American public men to consider whether 
it was not the natural policy of the United States to lend their 
active support to Great Britain in her determination not to 
permit Chinese ports to be closed, the suggestion was received 
in some quarters with derision and in others with contempt. I 
may be pardoned for referring to the fact that I pointed out 
American public men of the advanced school were considering 
whether the traditional policy of international isolation was the 
wisest policy to be followed to-day. A noteworthy contribution on 
the literature of the subject has been furnished by Mr. Richard 
Olney, Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary of State, unquestionably the 
ablest American of his time, and a writer of singular force, clear- 
ness, and directness of expression. In an address delivered at 
Harvard College—which will be published in full in the Atlantic 
Monthly for May—on “International Isolation of the United 
States,” Mr. Olney shows that the rule of international isolation 
for America formulated by Washington “could hardly have been 
adhered to more faithfully if it had formed part of the text of the 
Constitution. But there can be no question that such common 
understanding and practical application have given an extension 
to the rule quite in excess of its terms as well as of its true 
spirit and meaning.” 

Mr. Olney claims that Washington laid down the rule of non- 
participation “in the ordinary vicissitudes of European politics,” 
but coupled it with the express declaration that extraordinary 
emergencies may arise in which temporary alliances with foreign 
Powers may be properly resorted to. Mr. Olney argues with great 
force that the whole theory of the Washington rule of isolation 
is obsolete owing to changed conditions, as having outlived its 
usefulness. 

“Tf we shall sooner or later—and we certainly shall,” says Mr. 
Olney, “shake off the spell of the Washington legend and cease to 
act the réle of a sort of international recluse, it will not follow’ that 
formal alliances with other nations for permanent or even tem- 
porary purposes will soon or often be found expedient. On the 
other hand, with which of them we shall, as a rule, practically 
co-operate cannot be doubtful. From the point of view of our 
material interests alone, our best friend as well as most formidable 
foe is that world-wide Empire whose navies rule the seas, and 
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which on our northern frontier controls a dominion itself imperial 
in extent and capabilities. 

“ But our material interests only point in the same direction as 
considerations of a higher and less selfish character. There is 
a patriotism of race as well as of country—and the Anglo- 
American is as little likely to be indifferent to the one as to the 
other. Family quarrels there have been heretofore and doubtless 
will be again, and the two peoples, at the safe distance which the 
broad Atlantic interposes, take with each other liberties of speech 
which only the fondest and dearest relatives indulge in. Never- 
theless, that they would be found standing together against any 
alien foe by whom either was menaced with destruction or 
irreparable calamity, it is not permissible to doubt. Nothing less 
could be expected of the close community between them in origin, 
speech, thought, literature, institutions, ideals—in the kind and 
degree of the civilization enjoyed by both. In that same 
community, and in that co-operation in good works which should 
result from it, lies, it is not too much to say, the best hope for the 
future not only of the two kindred peoples, but of the human race 
itself. 

“Tt is enough to point out that of all obstacles to the onward march 
of civilization, none approaches in magnitude and obduracy ‘the 
scourge of war, and that the English and American peoples, both 

by precept and by example, have done more during the last 
century to do away with war and to substitute peaceful and 
civilized methods of settling international controversies, than all 
the other nations of the world combined have done during all the 
world’s history. It is not too much to hope, let us trust, that the 
near future will show them making even more marked advances in 
the same direction, and, while thus consulting their own best 
interests, also setting an example sure to have the most important 
and beneficent influence upon the destinies of mankind.” 

Considering the position, standing, and prominence of the writer, 
these utterances of Mr. Olney are the most important which have 
been heard for many years. Mr. Olney at the present time holds 
no official position, but Democrats throughout the country cherish 
the hope he may again re-enter public life, and many Republicans 
knowing his courage, honesty, and intellectuality, would welcome his 
presence in the White House. The influence of a man of Mr. Olney’s 
character is far reaching. If the country is in a mood to consider 
anything but war when the Atlantic Monthly appears, I feel con- 
vinced the counsel of the former Secretary of State will be listened 
to with the greatest attention, and I believe bear fruit in the near 
future. Public men have feared foreign alliances because they 
worshipped a fetich, and dreaded to arouse the displeasure of the 
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immortals. Mr. Olney renders a great service in pointing out 
that the living present is sometimes a safer guide than the dead 
past. 


Had not the thought of war engrossed public attention to the 
exclusion of practically everything else an agreement reached a 
few days ago to bring about a settlement of the long-standing 
questions in dispute between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada would have attracted general attention, both in this 
country and in England, as it is but little has been said on the 
subject. It will be recalled that when Sir Wilfrid Laurier visited 
Washington a few months ago to attempt to reach an arrangement 
on the question of pelagic sealing General Foster, acting on behalf 
of the Washington Government, proposed a total cessation of 
pelagic sealing, but made no offer of compensation. This 
proposition the Canadian Premier declined to accept, and in turn 
proposed the creation of a high joint commission to consider all 
questions affecting the interests of the two countries. The 
President refused to sanction a commission, and negotiations 
were suspended. Sir Julian Pauncefote, who has consistently 
worked for the establishment of a closer entente, and has 
exhibited rare skill, tact, and force in the conduct of diplomatic 
affairs, was convinced that the welfare of both the United States, 
as well as Great Britain, demanded that matters which have from 
time to time caused considerable friction, should be permanently 
settled, and that a high joint commission was necessary to bring 
about that result. Patiently waiting for the right opportunity, he 
was able a few weeks ago, when it was proposed to Gonsider a modi- 
fication of the sealing regulations, under the terms of the Paris 
award, to suggest the advisability of a diplomatic conference to 
discuss all pending questions and decide which of them could pro- 
perly be submitted to adjustment by a commission. Partly 
influenced by the very cordial relations existing between the 
United States and Great Britain at the present time, and also ani- 
mated by a desire to remove all causes of friction, President 
McKinley signified his willingness to the calling of the preliminary 
conference, which will be held in this city in the course of the next 
few weeks. If the conference is successful, as there is every reason 
to believe it will be, the commission will take up for consideration 
with a view to settlement by means of treaty stipulations, the fur 
seal question, the protection of fish in the waters of the rivers and 
lakes contiguous to the United States and Canada, the subject of 
reciprocal immigration, commercial reciprocity, or any other un- 
settled question between the United States and Canada which 
either of the Governments may see proper to bring forward. Too 
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much credit cannot be given Sir Julian Pauncefote for what 
promises to be a very happy solution of what more than once in 
recent years has threatened to very seriously disturb the friendly 
relations existing between the United States and the Dominion. 


A. Maurice Low. 


[Norre.—Since Mr. Low’s letter left Washington the situation has 
developed rapidly, and the “armed truce” between the United 
States and Spain has ripened into war. After a short and severe 
conflict between the two Houses of Congress a Joint Resolution 
was passed. The House of Representatives desired to authorize 
but not to compel the President to intervene by force in Cuba, 
thus leaving the door open for further negotiation; also to leave 
the future Government of Cuba an open question. The Senate, 
convinced that the resources of negotiation had been exhausted, 
believed that the moment had come for action; and its resolution 
directed the President to intervene by force; at the same time, 
the Senate was concerned to clear American policy of the sus- 
picion of “land grabbing,” and to act in harmony with the 
insurgent Government. So its resolution recognised “the Re- 
public of Cuba.” After a conference, in which there was some 
give and take, though on balance the victory seems to have 
rested with the Senate—as immediate action was enjoined and 
a self-denying ordinance was adopted—a Joint Resolution was 
agreed upon, which, after reciting the “abhorrent conditions ” 
existing in Cuba, runs as follows :— 

1. That the people of the island of Cuba are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent. 

2. That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and 
the Government of the United States does hereby demand, that 
the Government of Spain at once relinquish its authority and 
government in the island of Cuba, and withdraw its land and 
naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

3. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby 
is, directed and empowered to use the entire land and naval 
forces of the United States and call into the actual service of the 
United States the Militia of the several States to such extent as 
may be necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 

4. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition 
or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 
the said island, except for the pacification thereof, and asserts 
its determinaton when that is accomplished to leave the 
government and control of the island to its people. 

After its acceptance by the Legislature this Resolution was 
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presented to the Executive, and the President, realizing that 
Congress was in no mood to be trifled with and would over- 
rule his veto by the necessary two-thirds majority, affixed his 
signature on April 21st. An ultimatum to Spain, in accordance 
with the policy of Congress, was forthwith drawn up, and on 
being shown to the Spanish Ambassador in Washington he 
applied for his passports and crossed the border into Canada, 
leaving Spanish interests in the United States in the care of 
the French and Austrian Ambassadors. On hearing of the 
ultimatum, but before receiving it, the Spanish Government 
handed his passports to the American Ambassador in Madrid, 
General Woodford. He left Spain the same day, confiding 
American interests in that country to the British representative. 
Relations were thus completely ruptured between the United 
States and Spain, and war commenced. The United States 
squadron sailed from Key West to blockade Havana and the 
adjoining ports, capturing a few prizes on the way. A second 
squadron is sailing for the Philippines, and an army of 125,000 
men is being raised to invade Cuba. So far Spain has made 
no move, and no decisive event is expected for the present, 
owing to the unreadiness of America on land and Spain’s 
inferiority at sea. Both belligerents have substantially adhered 


to the Declaration of Paris, but this action must not be regarded 
as final—Epiror, N.R.] 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


“ARE we not in danger of being over-nursed?” is a question 
which was put to me some time ago, and which has given me 
food for thought since. It is a point of view of the nursing 
question which had not occurred to me before, and I begin to 
think there may be some truth in it. 

If it is the case that “we never materially benefit the world by 
taking on ourselves the duties of other people,” may there not be 
a danger of the nurse usurping (or having handed over to her) 
the duties of the family? Is there not a risk of a letting down of 
our obligations to a low standard, to make life easy and pleasant 
by shifting the burden of our responsibilities on to the nurse’s 
shoulders ? 

One fact is certain: the number of nurses is constantly increasing, 
and the demand for them, as yet, appears to exceed the supply. 
Where there were hundreds a few years ago there are now thou- 
sands who turn to nursing as a profession—a profession and 
not a vocation. There lies the difference between the time of 
the commencement of nursing as an organized system and the 
present day. 

In former days I can remember what a serious step it was 
for a young woman to enter on the nursing career. How we 
others looked up to her with a feeling akin to reverence, as one 
set apart for the service of God and her fellow creatures; for it 
was accepted, as a first principle, that religion was the mainspring 
of the action. Now, what a change! It is not, of course, to be 
expected that all the members of so large a society should be 
worthy of this high calling, but I confess it often jars on me to hear 
nursing discussed and weighed in the balance with teaching, or 
even dressmaking, or typewriting, as a remunerative employment 
for any young woman who has to earn her own living. Many of 
them enter on the first stage of training as probationers in a 
hospital, with so little thought beforehand of the painful and 
disagreeable duties they have no heart for, that at the outset 
they are discouraged and give up; and better that they should 
do so, than struggle on, only to swell the ranks of those who 
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enter the nursing profession without any feeling for it beyond 
that of earning a livelihood. 

How different this is from the spirit of the nursing sisterhoods 
of the foreign religious communities! who are bound by their 
vows, and drawn by the cords of Christian love and charity to all 
suffering humanity. No thought of gain for themselves distracts 
them from their high ideal. The cup of cold water, given in ‘the 
name of the Divine Master, does not ask for its reward here, and 
such service is indeed doubly blessed to her who gives, and to the 
one who receives it at her hands. It is evident that it would be 
Utopian to expect such a high standard as this amongst all the 
members of the nursing profession as established in England, 
though there are in its ranks many women as nobly unselfish and 
as devoted as any sister of the religious orders. The remainder 
must, naturally, be of varying degrees of excellence, or the reverse ; 
and yet, as a rule, the public treats them all as though they were 
on the same level, without the slightest attempt at discrimination. 

When illness invades our homes, we, who can afford to do so, 
send—telegraph generally—for “a nurse” (we should probably be 
more explicit did we require a cook or a housemaid at short 
notice!), and when she arrives we take her for granted. Her 
certificate of proficiency, enhanced by her uniform, impresses us so 
much that we meekly abdicate in her favour, and leave her in 
command of the sick-room. 

No consideration of her suitability for the particular case, no 
doubt of her sympathy and kindness for her patient, disturbs our 
blind confidence in her. 

Is it cowardice, or stupidity, or selfishness that makes us act in 
this way? I fear, too often, the latter; for, having devolved all 
responsibility on the nurse, who we choose to exalt on a pedestal of 
perfection, we are free to follow our usual avocations, complacently 
leaving events to take their course, through the stages of con- 
valescence as well as of sickness. 

Yet we wonder, and are indignant, when, at the end of weeks, or 
it may be months, of this enforced intimacy, we sometimes find 
that our brother, son, or even grandfather! has become engaged 
to, and intends to marry, the nurse, who, he thinks, he finds 
indispensable to his comfort and happiness. Then, instead of 
blaming our own selfishness and neglect for this, to us, unpleasant 
state of affairs, we are too apt to throw all the blame upon the nurse, 
forgetting that professional etiquette does not remove temptation 
from the path, and that we have no right to thrust others into 
danger. 

A nurse is, after all, and before all, a woman, with the failings as 
well as feelings of her sex, and it might be well to remember the 
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fact that some women are born flirts, and a nurse’s cap and gown 
does not alter their nature, or lessen their attractiveness. Any 
matron of a hospital, where there are a number of probationers, 
could tell the same tale of anxiety and worry, caused by the 
necessity of watching this very human tendency in many of the 
young women who are being trained under their care. 

I have sometimes ventured to think that this hospital training 
with its strict routine, admirably as it works in its proper place 
becomes, when introduced and carried into its full practice, in 
private nursing, a hard substitute for the more homely treatment 
of former days. 

In a long and weary convalescence, only one who has endured it 
can realize how trying this clockwork regularity can become ; and, 
in a case where two trained nurses are employed, their ministra- 
tions, gentle and kind as they may be, are often an absolute night- 
mare to a nervous patient, who has to be handed over, in exactly 
the right state of preparation, and at the appointed moment, by 
the nurse “going off duty,” to the nurse “coming on,” and who 
must sometimes long to exchange this perfection of discipline, for 
the perhaps less complete service of the good old-fashioned nurse, 
who, while obeying the doctor’s instructions, felt she might allow 
a margin of liberty to her patient, and generally carried her point 
by coaxing. 

I think one becomes very like a child in a long illness, and I, 
for one, would prefer to be treated as one, rather than as a case, 
given over to mechanical routine at the hands of a nurse, who can 
have no personal interest in you, who never saw you before, and 
who possibly would not care ever to see you again, once she has 
left you! 

I admit the necessity of this routine in a hospital, where all the 
work would be at a deadlock without it, but I pity the patients, 
who bear it so patiently, with all my heart. When I walk down 
the wards I never fail to picture to myself the scene in the early 
morning, when, as all has to be in order in good time before the 
visit, of the doctors, the nurses make their rounds, waking, washing 
and dressing, as far as may be, the willing and the unwilling. 
Then the breakfast to be eaten to the moment, whether ready or 
unready for it. Must not some of the sufferers think with regret 
and longing of the dear, though perhaps untidy and ill-regulated 
home! Ido sadly realize that it is all indispensable in a public 
institution, but why, I am impelled to ask, do we import this 
tyranny (for it is nothing less) into our homes ? 

It seems to me then, that it is very possible to be over-nursed, 
both for the patient physically, and for the patient’s family morally. 
These last must deteriorate and lose the possession of many of the 
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best qualities (or the chance of acquiring them) by having every 
care and attention (and consequent self-abnegation), which should 
be theirs to give to those to whom God has bound them by the ties 
of family, taken out of their hands and performed for them by one 
who is, after all, only a hireling. 

But there is a sadder and more serious aspect of the case, when 
the same course of giving up all control of affairs to the nurse is 
taken in a dangerous, or even fatal, illness. 

Why in the name of Christian charity and common-sense does 
a woman, who is a competent head of her household, efface herself 
directly the nurse comes on the scene? Welcome her, make use 
of her, be as nice to her as you can be, but do not abdicate your 
position in her favour, or yield all your authority to her, for your 
own sake. And for the patients, can you doubt its being a sup- 
port and consolation to them to know that they are not left 
absolutely to a stranger’s care, but that at any moment of the 
day or night, some faithful, loving heart is watching and within 
call ? 

For the sake of all concerned, it is only fair that the employers 
should not ignore their share of the responsibility of the case, be it 
a serious one or not. And if we are to avoid the danger of being 
over-nursed, and if the nurse is to prove the blessing in the house 
which she can and ought to be, I can only suggest that she should 
not, under any circumstances, be allowed to become the “ Autocrat 
of the sick-room.” 


MARGARET VANE. 
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A PUBLICIST’S VIEW OF FRANCE.* 


Hap Mr. Bodley confined his work within reasonable limits, and 
had he adopted the impartial tone of Mr. Hamerton, which he 
admires so much, the result would have been welcome indeed. 
True that readers can obtain all they probably care to know of 
modern France, social or political, in brief and lucid summaries by 
French writers. Nevertheless, an English view of the same subject 
is ever interesting and instructive. Unfortunately the volumes 
before us, as we learn to be followed by others, exact much more 
leisure than most serious readers possess, whilst the strong anti- 
French, or rather anti-Republican, bias largely detracts from the 
value of the book. Apparently written under the inspiration of 
the Comte de Mun, that pillar of the Ultramontane or Reactionary 
Party in France, Mr. Bodley’s work might almost be called a bitter 
indictment of the Third Republic. We are reminded at every page 
of table-talk in what is called /a société-—namely, that section of 
French society still holding aloof from the Elysée as a lazar-house, 
and summing up affairs in general by the phrase, “Cette canaille de 
République.” 

The first volume concerns itself with the historical aspect and 
effects of the Revolution—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and Patriot- 
ism. The second, which is far fresher, freer from prejudice, and 
more interesting, deals with the Parliamentary system and political 
parties. The latter subject, so complex in itself and so difficult for 
a foreigner to handle, is admirably dealt with, although at much 
too great length. Cut down by a third, the volume would gain im- 
mensely. Mr. Bodley’s enthusiasm for his theme as a whole has 
led him into strange misconceptions. He is evidently under the 
impression that English travellers in France never quit the beaten 
track, and what is more curious still, he thinks that his country- 
men know little or nothing of French history. On page 14 of the 
introduction we read: “ Apart from its ecclesiastical and indus- 
trial features, Bourges presented a phenomenon which, outside 


* France. By J. E. Bodley. (Vol. L., p. 316, “The Revolution and Modern 
France”; Vol. II., p. 458, ‘‘The Constitution and Chief of the State ”.) 
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Paris, and away from the Alpes Maritimes and certain summer 
resorts, I have rarely encountered on my travels in France—we 
met an Englishman.” Such a statement from the pen of Arthur 
Young need not have surprised us ; at the present time it awakens 
a smile. Nowadays the New York Herald figures with the Petit 
Journal in tobacconists’ shops of tiny Norman or Breton towns. 
English cyclists bowl past us as we drive along the splendid roads 
of George Sand’s country. That wild and sombre region known as 
“ Les Causses,” in other words, the plateaux of the Cévennes, has be- 
come familiar to the Anglo-Saxon tourist. Again, had Mr. Hamerton 
searched France through, he could hardly have lighted upon a less 
accessible spot than the Morvan, Autun being twelve hours’ journey 
from Paris, and no expresses running between that city and La 
Roche or Dijon. Yet so disturbed was the author of Rownd my 
House by English intruders, that he found it necessary to place 
the following notice in his entrance-hall: “ English guests not in- 
vited to sleep at Pré Charmoy are requested to leave by six o’clock.” 
In the biography of her late husband, Mrs. Hamerton gives an 
amusing account of these intrusions. No! the real phenomenon of 
French travel at the present time would be the discovery of any 
place without its English tourist. When we turn to French 
history, whether past or contemporaneous, we find the same mis- 
apprehension. Mr. Bodley seems to think that such matters are 
wholly ignored on this side of the Channel, that the researches of 
M. Aulard, the first living authority on the Revolutionary period, 
the monumental works of MM. Lavisse and Rambaud,* the latter 
actual Minister of Public Instruction, are wholly unfamiliar to 
English readers. A few instances will suffice to show how illusory 
is this conviction, and how refutable are many of the views and 
statements here insisted upon. 

Here is Mr. Bodley’s complacent summing up of lettres de cachet © 
and the Bastille: “We now know that the demolition of that 
fortress revealed that the rare prisoners interred in it were not. 
friends of liberty, and had not much to complain of.” The italics 
are my own. But no less than 14,000 lettres de cachet were issued 
during the reign of Louis XVI. alone,t and it happens that an 
English travellert of unimpeachable authority can tell us whether 
or no the victims of lettres de cachet “ had much to complain of.” 

“T was led” (July 15), writes Dr. Rigby, “by the sound of an 
approaching crowd towards the end of the Rue St. Honoré, and I 


* «<T? Histoire de la Vivilisation Francaise of M. Rambaud is used as a text-book 
for the Modern History Tripos at Oxford. 

+ L’ Histoire de la Civilisation Frangaise, par A. Rambaud, Vol. II., p. 98. 

t Dr. Rigby’s Letters from France in 1789, edited by his daughter, Lady East- 
lake. London, 1880. 
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there witnessed a most affecting spectacle. The Bastille had been 
scarcely entered and the opposition subdued, when an eager search 
began to find out and liberate every unhappy captive immured 
within its walls. Two wretched victims of the detestable tyranny 
of the old Government had just been discovered and taken from 
some of the most obscure dungeons of this horrid castle, and were 
at this time conducted by the crowd to the Palais Royal. One of 
these was a little feeble old man; he tottered as he walked, and 
his countenance exhibited little more than the smile of an idiot. 
The powers of his mind had fallen a sacrifice to his situation. 
The other was a tall and rather robust old man; his face was 
directed towards the sky, but his eyes were but little open. Had 
he been really shut up, as I was told, two-and-forty years where the 
light of heaven is denied an entrance, it is easy to explain why his 
eyes were so little open. He had a very long beard, and on the 
back of his head the hair was unusually abundant, exhibiting a 
singularity which had the appearance of a disease not unknown 
to the human species, called the Plica Polonica. It had grown 
behind to an incredible length, and not having been combed, as 
was said, during the long period of his confinement, it had become 
matted together and divided into two long tails, much resembling 
the tail of a monkey. These tails, I should suppose, would have 
nearly reached the ground, but as he walked he supported them 
on his arm.” 

By the way, did Mr. Bodley ever make a study of the Musée 
Canavalet, and the instruments of torture discovered in the 
Bastille at the time of its downfall, the iron stays or corsets and 
the rest ? 

Fortunately French people entertain profound indifference for 
what foreigners write about them. Fortunately, also, there lives 
not the French man or woman who would read two bulky volumes 
of just upon nine hundred pages, many of which merely re-echo in 
English dress the views of M. Taine. Even Mr. Hamerton’s French 
and English, in translation, a comparatively small work, and 
written in a genial temper, found nothing to be called a public 
across the water. Otherwise Mr. Bodley’s strictures on French 
character and French institutions would be bitterly and 
deservedly resented in France. Every national failing or draw- 
back is, of course, attributed to the Revolution, but the vast 
majority of Frenchmen know that it is not so, and are only too 
familiar with this way of attacking the Republic. Here is an in- 
stance of Mr. Bodley’s method: “The contrast between the favour 
shown to third-class passengers on railways in Monarchical England 
and the penalty of miserable travel inflicted upon them in Re- 
publican France is most significant, as there the Government has 
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infinitely greater powers of pressure on the companies than has 
ours. But the poor traveller in the land of Equality has to loiter 
with the discomfort of fifty years ago, whilst the privileged rich 
enjoy the luxury of swiftness. One reason may be that all 
legislators have first-class passes to travel on all the railways of 
France.” 

Now, it would be every whit as logical to attribute the com- 
parative discomfort of French hotels to Republican institutions. 
The real cause is the easy-going character of the French nation, 
and, in the matter of railway travel, the total absence of com- 
petition. Take that all-powerful monopoly, the Paris-Lyon- 
Méditerranée Company. Whilst a Bradford business man bound 
to London has the choice of three lines, under the control of three 
separate companies, his compeer of Marseilles or Toulon has no 
choice whatever. Thus it comes about that at certain seasons, 
early in October, for instance, travellers, after arriving in Paris an 
hour or more behind time, have yet an hour or more to wait before 
obtaining their luggage and a cab. But the P.L.M. is not a State 
railway, and the Government is powerless to interfere. Here is 
another fact showing the futility of Mr. Bodley’s charge: for the 
last twenty years I have annually visited French friends in Bur- 
gundy. Why am I compelled, against my will, to take the P.L.M. 
line to or from Dijon, instead of varying my route by the more 
interesting Ligne de lEst? Simply because, in spite of pro- 
testations and petitions to the Chamber, the powerful company 
just named will not permit the Compagnie de l'Est to have a 
terminus in the town. Were a competitive express started between 
Dijon, Marseilles, and Paris, we should soon find third-class 
rapides and other improvements. In this instance, as it happens, 
a public protest was made, and in vain. As a rule, our neighbours 
take such grievances with a complacency absolutely incomprehen- 
sible to the insular mind. One reason may be that French people 
are never in a hurry about anything. Nothing more dismays and 
alarms French travellers in England than the excessive rapidity 
of our express trains. 

Just as every drawback in the life of modern France is here 
attributed to Republican institutions, so every defect or vice of 
national character is directly imputed to the Revolution. Mr. 
Bodley’s bitter attacks upon French politicians and Frenchmen 
generally do not come with grace or appropriateness from the pen 
of a stranger. Especially at the present time are these severe in- 
criminations to be regretted, following as they do on the heels of 
three most genial and well-thought-out appreciations of ourselves 
by French writers. I allude to the excellent and widely-read 
works of MM. Max Leclerc, Leroy-Beaulieu, and Demolins. But it 
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must be borne in mind that we are now looking at France through 
Ultramontane spectacles, and that in certain French eyes, fortu- 
nately constituting an insignificant minority, cette canaille de 
République is still “ the putrid carcase, the mother of evil,” anathe- 
matized by Burke. What, for instance, should we say of any 
French writer selecting the murder of the youthful Rutland at 
Tewkesbury as an instance of the ferocious hatred of Englishmen 
for each other? Yet the following parallel holds good. Mr. Bodley 
thus moralizes on a picture in the Luxembourg having for subject 
the “legendary death” (legendary, of course, because the culprits 
were Royalists) “of the young Barra said to have been killed by 
the Blancs for crying ‘ Vive la République!’ “It is a story the 
currency of which falsifies history for the presumable purpose of 
proclaiming that the murder of children by Frenchmen is a normal 
incident of French civil disturbance.” Elsewhere we find: “The 
bitterness of Frenchmen for Frenchmen may be traced to the 
period when the principle of fraternity was officially enunciated ” ; 
and further, “ we need only refer to the cruel annals of the Revolu- 
tion” for the same conclusion. But, as M. Rambaud and many 
writers point out, the horrible tortures publicly inflicted upon 
criminals, Protestants and others, had gradually brutalized and 
hardened the people for centuries before. The crimes of the Revolu- 
tion—a drop in the ocean compared to those committed on French 
soil in the name of religion—are directly attributable to influences 
for which the State and the Church were alone responsible. Just 
thirty years before the fall of the Bastille, Damiens was tortured in 
the eyes of all Paris, fashionable and proletarian. His agonies—in- 
tensified by every device of human ingenuity—lasted four hours, 
and, doubtless, ended far too soon for his tormentors. In Madame 
Roland’s Memoirs, she speaks of the awful shrieks of victims being 
broken on the wheel which reached her convent walls. To goa 
little farther back. This is how the ancient régime educated the 
masses; this is how the love of Frenchmen for each other was 
fostered under a Christian king! A common spectacle after the 
greatest political crime in French history, namely, the Revocation, 
was that of Protestant galley-slaves on the march, peaceful citizens 
whose only crime was their religion. Thus writes a victim, a youth 
of twenty : “ At nine o’clock we were unchained and taken into the 
courtyard. We were then ordered to strip naked—as I have said, 
it was mid-winter and freezing hard—the dilatory getting brutal 
blows from the cowhide. In this condition, naked as we had 
come into the world, a bitter wind blowing from the north, 
we were kept two full hours whilst the soldiers searched our 
clothes, laying hands on anything they chose, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, linen, tobacco; remonstrances being answered with 
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curses and blows. We were then ordered to march to the other 
end of the courtyard, where our clothes lay in a heap. But, oh, 
horrible spectacle! most of us were so rigid with exposure 
that we could not move an inch. Then the cowhide fell right and 
left, and the incapable were thrown forward like carcases 
for the butcher. Eighteen of our number died of this brutal 
treatment.”* Such things are, of course, legendary in the eyes of 
Ultramontane writers. They never tire of telling us how Louis 
XVI.’s last words were stifled by the drum, but even M. Duruy, 
himself no admirer of the Revolution, points out that here was 
retribution. Thus had the dying utterances of Protestant pastors 
been stopped under the Bourbons and within memory of the 
Revolutionaries. First and foremost as a hardening and brutaliz- 
ing influence was the Church—witness the horrible tribunals of 
Toulouse and Avignon; next were the barbarities of the penal code 
that had been borrowed from Roman legislation. These points are 
so obvious and so well established that it seems indeed hardly 
worth wasting what Sterne called inkshed upon them. When we 
come to matters of contemporary history we find Mr. Bodley, with 
even more naive complacency, relying upon the ignorance, or rather 
the credulity, of his readers. Let us cite the following passage on 
civil burial :—‘“ It is a notable contrast that in England, amid bitter 
feuds on the subject of funeral rites, universal sentiment is so 
opposed to burial without prayers that it is considered an indignity, 
reducing man to the level of the lower animals, which even a 
suicide should be spared ; whereas in France, though civil obsequies 
are equally repugnant to mourners, and rare outside the great 
towns, they are sometimes, in the case of Ministers of the Republic 
and other prominent persons, flaunted before the public, as though 
to deprive weeping women and children of hope and consolation 
were an act of civic virtue. On such occasions is displayed the 
sectarian spirit animating the exponents of Freethought. The’ 
French term libre pensée more plainly indicates the presumed con- 
nection with liberty, yet. in France its cult has produced the most 
curious phase of intolerance manifested under the Third Republic.” 
Now, Mr. Bodley utterly ignores one point, and that a vital one, in 
the question at issue. He refuses to take into account the fact 
that civil interment may be every whit as much a matter of con- 
science as that of a Quaker’s refusal to swear upon oath. The 
admission may be painful to many, to Protestants as to Ultra- 
montanes in France, but indisputable it is, the vast majority of 
Frenchmen have long cast off dogma. Civil burial, instead of 


* See Works of Oliver Goldsmith, edited by Peter Cunningham: ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Protestant condemned to the Galleys for his Religion, 1758”; also ‘‘ Passages 
from the Life of a Galley Slave.” Blackie. 1895. 
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being a display of sectarian spirit, is simply and solely the carry- 
ing out of a sacred charge. Mr. Hamerton was not a naturalized 
Frenchman, it is true, but he had married a Frenchwoman, a 
Catholic born and bred. If civil burial were regarded in France as 
“an indignity reducing man to the level of the lower animals,” 
and an ostentation of agnostic intolerance, is it at all likely that 
the widow and her children would have committed this good man 
to the earth without religious rite and paraphernalia? Be it 
remembered, also, that Mr. Hamerton, doubtless from motives of 
delicacy, had never left or expressed any instructions whatever to 
this effect. With a noble-mindedness all must admire, Mrs. 
Hamerton thus carried out what she knew to be her husband’s 
secret wishes; and little indeed of solemnity or reverence could 
priests, candles, and chants have imparted to that most impressive 
scene. Scores of Frenchmen (and occasionally Frenchwomen) are 
similarly laid to rest, and for the same reason, people whose lives, 
in their austere virtue, their lofty ideals of duty, and fraternal spirit, 
can compare with that of our lamented countryman. 

Mr. Bodley acknowledges that sanitation has improved through- 
out France of late years, but adds—* On another point of civiliza- 
tion there has been decided deterioration under the Third Republic. 
Public decency is less respected than at any time since the Direc- 
tory.” It might be well to compare the Elysée of to-day with the 
court of Compiégne under the Second Empire. Here is an eye- 
witness’s account of a favourite pastime, “ La Curée des Dames ” :— 
“When Blindman’s Buff was over, the ladies gathered round the 
Emperor, who, from a baize bag at a signal, scattered on the floor all 
kinds of trinkets to be scrambled for, brooches, necklets, earrings 
glittering with pearls and diamonds. The pleasure of the Imperial 
donor consisted in watching the indecorous scramble of the ladies 
as they disputed the spoil on hands and knees.”* What is the 
testimony of Prosper Merimée in his Lettres d une Inconnue ?f 

Mr. Bodley’s immense contempt for a bourgeoise Republic ren- 
ders him unjust at every turn. “Under the Monarchy of July,” 
he writes, “when the bourgeois was paramount, half the 
brilliant names in every branch of literature were claimed to be 
of noble origin. Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Lamennais, Rémusat, 
Ségur, Barante, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Tocqueville, Alfred 
de Vigny, Balzac, all were, or professed to be, members of noble 
families. They represent the whole range of French style and 


* Histoire du Second Empire, par H. Magen, p. 179. 

+ “A la Cour 02 y était décolleté d’une maniére outrageuse, par en haut et 
par en bas aussi ; une demoiselle était en nymphe Dryade qui aurait laissé toute 
la. gorge a découvert si on n’y efit remedié par un maillot,ce qui semblait aussi vif 
que le décolletage de la maman dont on penetrait tout l’estomac d’un coup d’eil.” 
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opinion in history, poetry, drama, romance, theology, and political 
philosophy, and each of them had made a name before attaining: 
the age of forty. No doubt the Monarchy of July was a period of 
exceptional literary splendour, to which every class of society con- 
tributed, whilst the Third Republic is, by comparison, common- 
place.” 

But the dazzling genius of Renan would alone shed lustre on any 
age, and the term commonplace cannot, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, be applied to the world-wide names of a Zola, a Daudet, a Loti ; 
no poet, again, since Victor Hugo has attained more deserved dis- 
tinction than De Hérédia, a French subject by the way, who would 
have been a pariah before the enfranchisement of the Revolution! 
Coppée is another acknowledged classic. When we come to the field 
of criticism and learning, the list of illustrious names is equally long. 
We need only recall Maspéro, Anatole France, De Fonillée ; and 
English readers may well be reminded that the greatest book ever 
written about Wordsworth is from the pen of a middle-class French 
Professor under the Third Republic.* Shelley, too, for the first 
time, has been translated into French. In the matter of scholarship, 
advance since 1870-1 has been very great. The late eminent 
scholar Dr. Holden thus wrote to a friend on the subject :—“ You 
ask the names of some leading savants of France in order to con- 
firm my statement, viz., that the Republic has been more favour- 
able to a high standard of learning than previous forms of govern- 
ment. The Collection des éditions savantes des classiques Latins 
et Grecs avec commentaires, published by Hachette, is in many 
respects superior to the editions which emanate from German 
presses, both in scholarship and learning. The Huripide and 
Démosth?ne of H. Weil, the Sophocle of E. Tournier, the Vergil of 
E. Benoist, the Homére of A. Pierron, the Thucydide of A. Croiset, 
the Tacite of E. Jacob, are works which may be named in compari- 
son with any editions, past or present, and of any country.”+ In the 
sphere of historic research it is, of course, unlikely that Mr. Bodley 
would appreciate the researches of M. Aulard and the monumental 
work of Lavisse and Rambaud. 

On political corruption under the present régime—why always 
unaccented throughout these volumes ?—Mr. Bodley is very elo- 
quent. Again, we would say, is political corruption the creation of 
the Third Republic, a mushroom growth instead of a legacy of 
former Governments? But it is useless to argue with a writer who 


* Just published in English, The Early Life of William Wordsworth, 1770-1798. 
A Study of the Prelude. By Emile Legouis. Translated by J. W. Matthews. 
With a Prefatory Note by Leslie Stephen, and a Photogravure Portrait of 
Wordsworth. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent & Co. 

+ This letter was written for publication. See France of To-day. 
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thus sums up the Revolution and its after-consequences ; surely, 
the strangest, most grotesque paradox ever penned on the topic :— 

“The best that can be said of the French Revolution is that, just 
when civilization was on the point of making history colourless, it 
burst forth and produced for the student and the artist a collection 
of pictures and documents thrilling and pathetic, grandiose and 
revolting, such as no epoch of antiquity or of modern times has 
supplied. But to provide intellectual pleasure for the cultivated 
it was hardly worth while that millions of the human race should 
have lamentably perished before their term.” 

We need not go to “ Jacobin writers,” as Mr. Bodley calls them, 
for a refutation of such verdicts as these. The learned historian of 
Rome, M. Victor Duruy, Catholic, Imperialist, and Minister of Public 
Instruction under Napoleon III., thus concludes his brief history of 
the Revolution*:—“The eighteenth century expired, having be- 
queathed to society the grand thought that society, like the in- 
dividual, must incessantly strive after amelioration, having held 
out a protective hand to the pariahs of law, government, even 
Nature. Serfs, negroes, heretics, the insane, the sick, by its aid 
were succoured and upheld. Whatever its faults, much must be 
pardoned an age which, in the words of Mignet, created science, im- 
mensely furthered well-being, in the sphere of morals conquered 
the principles of tolerance, justice, and individual right, banished 
barbarism from criminal procedure, and inculcated liberty in 
government, progress as national ambition, law and sovereign.” 

By far the best portion of Mr. Bodley’s work, as I have already 
said, is that devoted to the Parliamentary system and the various 
political parties. Our author unravels for English readers all the 
labyrinthine mysteries of electioneering procedure, of scrutin 
de liste and scrutin d’arrondissement, and he gives us agreeable 
sketches of leading politicians. These pages will be useful to all 
interested in French politics, and, indeed, political systems gener- 
ally. But even Mr. Bodley is too leisurely and apt to fall into 
many inconsistencies, not to say, direct contradictions. For in- 
stance, on page 146 of Vol. I., he writes :—“ Under the Third Republic 
it is the minority which imposes its narrow policy on the majority,” 
and on page 360 of Vol. II, we read :—“ In 1893 two departments 
in Brittany and one in Normandy alone returned a bare majority 
of Royalist Deputies.” But if the French Government is supported 
by an immense majority of Republican Deputies, how can it be said 
that the reverse proposition is true? The fact is, but it is a fact 
to which Mr. Bodley resolutely shuts his eyes, France is Repub- 
lican to the backbone, and this has been unanswerably proved 


* Histoire de France, Vol. I1., p. 555, 
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throughout three recent crises, any one of which would have more 
than sufficed to overthrow an unstable or unpopular Government 
or political system. I allude, of course, to the Boulangist con- 
spiracy, the Panama scandal, and the assassination of President 
Carnot. The last of these events, as we know, was regarded 
auspiciously by at least one pretender. Yet neither this national 
calamity nor the sudden resignation of M. Casimir Périer caused 
any kind of disturbance. 

Seven years’ study of French life and institutions may seem 
much, but after twenty-two years’ devotion to the same subjects, I 
can only account for many statements in these volumes by the 
author's surroundings. Side by side with instructive accounts of 
this or that institution we come upon the strangest misconcep- 
tions. By way of illustrating French indifference to politics, for 
instance, Mr. Bodley cites the habitual remark, “Je ne m’occupe 
pas de politique?” But this simply means that peasants, artisans, 
and local tradesmen are not inclined to discuss the matter 
with a stranger. The atmosphere, moreover, of Ultramontane 
Chateau or Bishop’s Palace is not conducive to openness on the 
part of folks round about. Again, there is no topic on which 
Frenchmen are more reticent than the Parliamentary vote, by far 
the larger proportion of Frenchwomen being under priestly in- 
fluence, their husbands and male relations naturally avoid political 
discussion at home. But when Mr. Bodley affirms that “it is 
difficult to foresee who would protest in France it a dictator treated 
the Deputies of the Chamber constituted in 1875 as did Louis 
Napoleon their more respectable predecessors in 1851,” he must 
of set purpose forget the peasant vote that saved the Republic just 
upon ten years ago! 

M. BerHamM-EpDWarDs, 
Officier de lV Instruction de France. 
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PLUNDER BY DEATH DUTIES. 


Aw old building in the town of Leominster bears the following 
curious inscription :— 


‘*He who gives away all before he’s dead, 
Let ’em take this hatchet and knock him on ye head.” 


The date of the tablet is obliterated by time, but it probably 
belongs to the early part of the last century. The moral it is 
intended to convey is one that would have appealed to our fore- 
fathers as it never can to us, and the words in the first line of the 
couplet should be carved anew. They should now be :— 


‘* He who saves in prudence waiting till he’s dead.” 


And it is Sir William Harcourt’s Bill that has made the difference. 
The Leominster carver had not contemplated the possibility of a 
Finance Act which makes it necessary for a thrifty man to give 
away before he is dead, lest the State should do so afterwards for 
him. 

The subject of the Death Duties is dry, difficult to grasp, and 
dismal, and yet it should be of interest to most of us. There is no 
man so poor, or so unfortunate, but hopes to inherit something, 
and it may be at any moment of importance to him to know what 
toll a paternal Government will exact for permitting him to take it. 
For those more happy, who have lands and money to bequeath, it 
becomes necessary to calculate what proportion of the estate will 
be absorbed in the claims which the State will make upon it, and to 
many the thought, like Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, 
will add new terrors to death. It is surprising, therefore, that 
we know so little about them. To most of us the dreadful Death 
Duties, “ the infamous Death Duties,” are like the great mystery of 
Death itself, impossible of explanation, and only to be accepted 
because they are inevitable. 

The duty which is exacted from every successor to property, 
derived under will or intestacy, is the charge which the State levies 
for the protection it gives to the rights of inheritance, and by way 
of contribution towards the costs of the necessary machinery for 
registering his title. It is a payment in the nature of an insurance 
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premium, and where the rate is not excessive it is, perhaps, the 
fairest tax which a subject pays to the National.Exchequer. It is 
true that the author of the Finance Act, 1894, when introducing 
the Bill claimed, on behalf of the State, a great deal more than 
this. He would have us believe that the State “has a title to a 
share in the accumulated property of every subject, and those who 
take under his will have only a subsequent and subordinate title.” 
He appeared to make a virtue of the fact that the State left even a 
residue to the successor. But the principle which he calls “an 
axiom of finance” is one which smacks of Socialism, and is such as 
no civilized Government, even in South America, is at present pre- 
pared to accept. It would be more accurate to say that the right 
of the State is only to a contribution from the successor—not to a 
division of the inheritance. 

It may be interesting to give a short history of these Death 
Duties. Down to the year 1694 none were in existence, and the 
author of Coningsby would have suggested that Dutch wars and 
Whig finance first made them necessary. But when first imposed 
they were only charged upon personalty in the form of Probate 
Duty, and there was the fair argument for their imposition that 
they were intended to cover the cost of verifying the title of the 
executor or administrator in the Ecclesiastical Courts. It may not 
be generally known that the title of the successor to real estate has 
never depended upon Probate. When a person died owning land 
and no money, it was not necessary either to prove his will or to 
obtain Letters of Administration in case of intestacy in order to 
vest in his devisee or heir his landed estates. This being so, there 
was no unfairness in the rule that property in the nature of land 
should not contribute to the Probate Duty. For nearly a hundred 
years this was the only duty paid on successions, but in 1780 a 
further duty, known as Legacy Duty, was added, and this, with 
certain modifications introduced in the years 1796 and 1815, and 
which the cost of French wars made necessary, continued in force 
until the present time. Probate Duty was chargeable ad valorem, 
that is, according to the value of the personal estate of which the 
deceased died possessed. But Legacy Duty was fixed according to a 
new principle, and differed in every case according to the degree 
of relationship borne by the successor. It varied from 1 per cent. 
charged in the case of lineal issue to 10 per cent. in the case of a 
stranger in blood to the deceased. The argument for exempting 
land from Probate Duty did not apply in the case of Legacy Duty, 
but by reason of its many existing liabilities, and possibly by reason 
of the large influence possessed by_ landowners in the House of 
Commons, it escaped attack until the year 1853, when the first 
Succession Duty Act was passed. Even then there was a differ- 
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ence made in the method of taxing the two properties land and 
money. For money, as we have seen, a percentage was paid by the 
successor upon the actual amount of the estate. For land, it was 
assumed by the framers of the Act of 1853 that the property in it 
was a thing to be enjoyed by the successor for life only, whether 
the gift was absolute or not, and the value of his interest was calcu- 
lated upon a table estimating the average duration of life, and duty 
charged accordingly. Some slight modifications were made by 
succeeding Chancellors of the Exchequer, and in every case to the 
disadvantage of the successor. Mr. Goschen in the year 1888 
raised very substantially the rate of duty on land gifts, the rise 
being equivalent to a 50 per cent. increase on the duty payable by 
lineal issue and collaterals, and in the year 1889 imposed a further 
Estate Duty of 1 per cent. in the case of all successions of real or 
personal estates exceeding £10,000 in value. This last was generally 
known as the “ temporary Estate Duty,” because it was limited for 
a term of seven years expiring on the first of June, 1896, and it was 
this duty which appears to have suggested to the author of the 
Finance Act its most remarkable feature. There was yet another, 
known as Account Duty, imposed in the year 1881, for the purpose 
of reaching those funds which, arising from gifts in the nature of 
voluntary settlements, escaped the ordinary duties. 

The position at the time Sir William Harcourt introduced his 
measure was as follows : A successor to land and personalty paid a 
Stamp or Probate Duty on the total net amount of personalty left 
by the deceased, and this Stamp Duty, which previous to 1881 had 
varied according to the value of the estate from 2 to 24 per cent., 
was fixed at 3 per cent. in all cases where the estate exceeded 
£1,000 in value. He paid also Legacy Duty at rates varying from 
1 to 10 per cent., according to his degree of relationship to the 
deceased, and if the total succession exceeded £10,000, a further 
duty of 1 per cent. on the net residue payable. On the land he 
paid no Probate Duty at all, but only Succession Duty upon the 
calculated value of his life interest, and at rates varying accord- 
ing to the degree of relationship as in the case of Legacy Duty, 
though considerably in excess ot those charged for personalty ; 
and he paid, if the property exceeded £10,000 in value, ihe Estate 
Duty of 1 per cent. in addition. 

There was certainly much confusion in such a system, and the 
anomalies gave a handle to those who argued that land was too 
favourably treated in the matter of Death Duties. The oft repeated 
explanation is that land had in the past borne the whole burden 
of local taxation ; that the grants, which during the past twenty 
years have been made to local authorities from Imperial sources 
towards meeting that burden, were not equal to the additional ones 
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imposed on them from time to time by Imperial Parliament ; and 
that by the Act of 1889 a much heavier Succession Duty had been 
charged on land than on personalty. And when the relations are 
remembered between the total value of the real estate in the 
United Kingdom and the total value of the personal estate, 
and that upon the former is charged all the cost of supporting the 
poor, of maintaining the roads and the police, as well as the cost of 
education, and the support, in the form of Tithes, of the National 
Religion, the unfairness, if any, is that land should be called upon 
to pay any duty at all on its transmission from one owner to 
another. 

From Sir William Harcourt’s sympathetic acknowledgment of 
this unfairness at the time he brought in his measure of finance 
there was reason to expect that the sympathy might take a 
practical form in the alleviation of the burden weighing alike 
on landowner and farmer. But his Government made no effort to 
reform the unfair incidence of local taxation, and every attempt 
made in that direction has met with his undisguised hostility. The 
most serious objections we have to the Finance Act would have 
been removed if a measure had been passed at the same time “ to 
put the taxes on land and personalty,” to quote Sir William 
Harcourt’s own words, “on a fair and equal basis”; and if this had 
been done, landowners as a class would have had very little cause 
for complaint. The duties would in any event have been considered 
oppressive, and there are details in the methods of raising them 
which call for criticism, but the general principle would have been 
unassailable. But while the Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that the landed interest was bearing a weight which the personal 
interest should in fairness share, his method for making matters 
equal for them was to cast on both an additional burden. It is true 
that there is an apparent equality in the extra weights imposed, 
but the equality, though apparent, is not real, for the capacities 
for bearing them are not equal, and to the land interest, already 
tottering under its load of difficulty, it is as the last straw which 
breaks the camel’s back. So much for Sir William Harcourt’s 
sympathy ! 

It must be admitted that the task of amending and consolidating 
the many duties payable was a difficult one, and that the measure 
by which it was accomplished, considered as as instrument of 
extortion, was a brilliant achievement. But many of its pro- 
visions were of necessity too hastily contrived, and in every section 
it appears to have been conceived rather in a spirit of hostility 
to accumulated wealth, particularly such as takes the form of 
land investments, than with the object of settling the question 
on a fair and permanent basis. The Act is chiefly remarkable for 
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three alterations in the existing law. It substituted for the 
Probate Duty of 3 per cent. a new duty known as the Estate Duty, 
varying in amount, not, as might have been expected, according to 
the value of the succession, but according to the aggregate sum of 
property in land and money devolving upon the death of the testator, 
and derived under his will or otherwise *: it fixed realty as well as 
personalty with this new duty ; it abolished the old method of cal- 
culating successions to land according to the age of the successor, 
and from the passing of the Act duty was payable by heir or 
devisee of landed property upon the market value of the gift, just 
as by a legatee of money upon the net amount received. 

But its greatest hardship lay in the fact that the duties it imposed 
were made retrospective. It is true that the new duties were only 
payable on estates of persons dying after the Ist of August, 1894, 
the time fixed for the commencement of the Act. But there was 
no saving clause in favour of owners of reversions, whose interests 
were already absolutely vested. These successors found themselves 
suddenly deprived of a large share of the succession to which they 
believed themselves securely entitled. The reversioners were in 
some cases old men, and, inasmuch as it was impossible to foresee 
these duties, no provision could have been made to meet them. 
Here is a case in point. Mr. C.,a comparatively poor man and 
sixty years of age, is entitled under the will of a friend to the 
reversion of a landed estate worth £2,000 a year. Upon his 
marriage he had settled the reversionary interest upon his wife and 
children. If it had fallen into his possession a month before the 
passing of the Act he would have paid no Probate or Estate Duty, 
but merely a Succession Duty of 114 per cent. upon his calculated 
life interest in the net income. This life interest would have been 
probably estimated at about £15,000, according to the Government 
tables, and a payment of £2,070 would have been all that would 
have been required. Now, when he succeeds, he must first pay at 


* The rates of duty are fixed by Sec. 17 of the Finance Act according to the 
following seale :— 


On Estates between :— 


£100 and £500 £1 per cent. With exemptions from Legacy 
500 ,, 1000 2 - and Succession Duty. 
1,000 ,, 10,000 3 oa Same duty as at present. 
10,000 ,, 25,000 4 i 
25,000 ,, 50,000 42, 
50,000 ,, 75,000 5 a. 
75,000 ,, 100,000 54 - 
100,000 ,, 150,000 6 i Increased duties. 
150,000 ,, 250,000 6} = 
250,000 ,, 500,000 7 en 
500,000 ,, 1,000,000 74 .% 
1,000,000 ,, upwards $ ad 
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least £2,025 for Estate Duty on the gross capital value which may 
be estimated at £44,500, and a further payment of £4,200 for a 
10 per cent. Succession Duty on the net capital value estimated 
at £42,000, making in all £6,225. This amount would have been 
far in excess of a year’s net income and surely a sufficient tax 
upon the inheritance. By the settlement he has covenanted 
to bear all duties on the fund, and he cannot, therefore, authorize 
their payment out of capital. This deduction is equivalent to 
more than three years’ gross income from the estate, and the 
result is that Mr. C., at sixty years of age, unless he lives for at 
least four years after succeeding, will have derived no benefit what- 
ever from the property. And, if he dies in the meantime, his 
family will have to pay this Estate Duty over again. The case I 
have quoted leads us to the argument that even if it had been im- 
possible to except all vested reversions from the incidence of the 
new duties, it was only right that an exception should have been 
made in favour of those which had been settled bona fide in con- 
sideration of marriage. A precedent is offered by the 21st Section 
(Sub-Section 3), which excepts ail such expectant interests as have 
been bona fide sold or mortgaged before the passing of the Act; 
and the arguments which tell in favour of the one exception if 
marriage is to be considered, as it always has been, one of the highest 
legal considerations, should tell in very nearly the same degree in 
favour of the other. 

But there are other hardships resulting from this Act besides 
those done to vested interests. There is the cruelty of charging 
widows with Estate Duty. There are the many hardships worked 
in applying the principle of “aggregation”; in taking into account 
the “future values,’ from which the successor may. personally 
derive no benefit, and by the refusal to allow the family charges 
made upon marriage as a deduction from the deceased’s estate. 
There is the hardship involved in charging Estate and Succession 
Duty upon the capital value of those large estates which, by reason 
of a generous system of management, yield little or no income to 
their possessors. 

There are a great many arguments in favour of releasing the 
widow from duty altogether. The principle of doing so has been 
already accepted by the exception made in her favour by the 
Succession Duty Act, 1853. Husband and wife may be considered 
as one. There is, in their case,a community of interest which does 
not exist between any other relations, even between parent and 
child. Upon the survivor the duty devolves of maintaining the 
home and supporting the family. The husband’s death removing, 
as it dves in most cases, the breadwinner of the family, makes this 
duty doubly difficult to perform. And it is hard that a heavy toll 
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must be taken from the widow’s scanty residue before permission is 
granted to her to make use of it. Take the case of a clergyman in 
receipt of an income of £400 a year from his benefice and interested 
in a settled fund of £11,000, in which his widow takes, upon his 
death, a life interest. The income which maintains the family is 
reduced upon his death from £730 to £330 a year, but the widow 
must pay duty not only on the small bequest of furniture and loose 
personalty, in which she may take an absolute interest under her 
husband’s will, but she must also find herself crippled for years 
with the payment of £440 for Estate Duty on the settled property. 
And, for reasons which are referred to a little later on, the heavy 
claim is still more difficult to meet when the husband’s property 
consists only of land. 

A great deal may be said, too, in favour of excepting policies of 
assurance when they have been effected either for the benefit of a 
husband or wiie or for the children of the deceased, or where they 
are limited for the express purpose of securing the payment of 
duties. In the former case the policy is hardly of the nature 
of property. The title to it is precarious in the extreme, seeing 
that the omission to pay one year’s premium may, after forty years’ 
subsistence, invalidate it altogether, and the payments are fre- 
quently kept up with much difficulty by the joint efforts and with 
much self-sacrifice on the part of the survivors. There is a pre- 
cedent in giving this class of property special treatment in the 
provisions which regulate Income Tax, and which enable the 
Income Tax payer to deduct premiums for policies of assurance 
from income on which the tax is payable. Even stronger is the 
argument for excepting a policy which is for the express purpose of 
paying duty. This last does not form part of the property which 
reaches the successor, and to include it as such is to discourage 
prudence and thrift. 

The anomalies created by this act may perhaps be best under- 
stood from a few simple examples. Let us suppose that Sir 
Pitt Crawley was still living in the year 1893, and that he was 
entitied to the Queen’s Crawley estate in fee: that it was worth 
£4,000 per annum: and that he had also £100,000 in consols, 
Let us also suppose that the whole estate and all the money were 
early in the year 1894 left to Mr. Pitt Crawley, then sixty years of 
age, subject only to a deduction of £20,000 from the latter for 
younger children. Mr. Crawley’s life would be worth some ten 
years’ purchase, and the duty he would have to pay upon the land 
would be about £1,000.* He would have £3,300 to pay in addition 
for Stamp Duty on the £100,000 in consols, worth at market price 


* Before Mr, Goschen’s Act of 1888 the sum would have been only £400, and 
before the Act of 1889 which imposed the Temporary Estate Duty, £600. 
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about £112,000. No Legacy or Succession Duty would be payable 
because lineal issue are exempt from both charges, and the total 
amount he would pay for Probate Legacy and Succession Duty 
would be less than £4,400. Then let us assume that Sir Pitt 
Crawley dies after the Ist August, 1894, and that he has made 
the same testamentary disposition in favour of Mr. Pitt Crawley. 
The claim of the Government is more than trebled. The land 
is to be calculated at twenty-five years’ purchase, and allowing 
some deductions from the rental for repairs, insurance, and col- 
lection, must be taken at a capital value of £92,500. The land 
and personalty must be aggregated to ascertain the rate of 
Estate Duty. Total £204,500, upon which Mr. Crawley the suc- 
cessor must pay 64 per cent.—£13,290. The duty on the land 
succession before the Ist of August, 1894, would have been 
£1,000, after the 1st of August, 1894, £6,012. But in the last 
case, if we can assume that Sir Pitt Crawley’s daughters were 
both married, and that he had settled upon each, at the time of 
marriage, a sum of £6,000, payable during his life to her trustees 
£240 a year, as being equivalent to £4 per cent. on the amount 
settled, there should be a corresponding reduction in the sum total 
of his estate. He might be assumed to have parted with these two 
funds, and as his executor is under a legal obligation to pay them, 
just like any other debts which may be owing from the testator, 
Mr. Crawley might consider himself justified in deducting the 
amounts from his father’s estate, in presenting his own account 
for duty. Notso, however. The amounts are to be “ aggregated ” 
with the remainder of the estate, and are liable to Estate Duty as 
part of the large estate from which they are payable, although the 
daughters have been enjoying the income of the funds, and there- 
fore, for all practical purposes, in possession of their money from 
the time of marriage. And if the fund settled on one daughter 
had been only two thousand pounds, and on the other £10,000, 
the result had been the same, and the less favoured one taking only 
£2,000 would have been mulcted in a heavy 64 per cent. Estate 
Duty merely because she happened to be the child of a rich man, 
who had it in his power to give her a larger share of his estate. 
In other words, the law would punish her because she is half- 
sister to a man who inherits a large property. In the case I am 
assuming, Sir Pitt has not parted with his consols. He has only 
covenanted to leave £6,000 to each of his daughters, and paid her 
the interest in the meanwhile, and yet in the calculation of his 
estate this liability under a covenant is not treated as a debt. 
Nor would it be considered as a debt 7f he had actually mortgaged 
part of the Queen’s Crawley estate to her trustees to secure its 
payment! On the other hand, had he actually transferred the 
29* 
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£6,000 at the time of the marriage, or at any time afterwards, so 
that the transaction took place twelve months before his own 
death, no duty whatever would have been payable, Truly a 
distinction without a difference ! 

Or let us assume that the whole of Sir Pitt’s fortune had been 
settled upon the occasion of his marriage with the daughter of 
“the noble Lord Binkie,” and that he had only the sum of £10,000 
in free personalty to bequeath to his two daughters, Miss Crawley 
and Miss Rose Crawley, charged with an annuity of £40 a year to 
his friend and servant Horrocks, and that he had given to Mr. 
Horrocks’s daughter a small freehold property worth £500. For 
duty purposes the settled and unsettled estates are treated as one 
and aggregated, and the grand-daughters of the ironmonger at 
Mudbury would have to pay the penalty for being half-sisters to 
Lord Binkie’s grandson, by giving up about £600 to meet a 
64 per cent. Estate Duty,—a sum equal to two years’ income 
from their small fortune. The faithful Horrocks, at seventy years 
of age, would receive his annuity subject to a similar penalty in the 
form of a charge of £54 to cover Estate Duty, Settlement Estate 
Duty, and Succession Duty, and the daughter whose ribbons were 
se offensive to the amiable Miss Sharp, would pay Estate Duty at 
the same rate as the heir to the Queen’s Crawley estate, and a 
10 per cent. Legacy Duty in‘addition. Horrocks, if he did not live 
two years after his master, would get little or nothing from his 
bounty, and Miss Horrocks would have to surrender as much 
as £80 from‘her gift of £500! This might possibly be in either 
case as much as the recipient deserved, but the contributions are 
excessive and wholly out of proportion to the legacies received, and 
if the Horrocks family had been patterns of iorality and virtue, 
the toll taken by the State would have been exactly the same. 

In the case of the Queen’s Crawley estate, I have assumed 
that the land is of ordinary agricultural value. But let it be 
supposed that £1,200 a year is derived from ground rents, yielded 
from 300 house-plots in a watering-place or manufacturing town, 
let for terms of sixty years, of which twenty are unexpired, at rents 
averaging £4 yearly. Before the passing of this Act, this fact 
would not have affected in any way the rate or amount of duty 
payable by the successor, and unless Mr. Crawley happened to live 
until the leases fell in, he would pay on the income of £1,200 to 
which he succeeded, and no more. Now, however, he would be 
called to pay on the capital value of the property, less the value 
of the lessees’ interests. The 300 houses in a fashionable seaside 
watering-place may be taken to be worth, on an average, £80 a 
year each, and the capital value at twenty years’ purchase £480,000. 
The lessees’ interests may fairly be taken at £280,000, and there 
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is a residue or capital value of £200,000, to which must be added 
£16,000 for the value of the £1,200 a year until the leases ter- 
minate. There is a total capital value of this part of the property 
of £216,000, and the Estate Duty at 7 per cent. will amount to 
more than £15,000, a sum equal to twelve years’ income of that 
part of the property. Not only is there an enormous increase of 
duty for that part of the estate, but the effect of introducing the 
element of future values is to increase the total estate to £393,000, 
and on the principle of aggregation to raise the duty from 6} per 
cent. to 7 per cent., not only for the successor, Mr. Pitt Crawley, 
but also for his unfortunate sisters and the Horrocks legatees. 
Mr. Pitt Crawley’s share of the 7 per cent. duty on the whole 
estate, including the future values, would be nearly £26,000, a sum 
equal to four years’ gross income of the estate he inherits. At 
his age of sixty the succession may, in such a case, be considered 
absolutely valueless. No Succession Duty is payable, but if Sir 
Pitt had settled the land by his will, Mr. Crawley, as tenant for 
life, would pay an additional 1 per cent., or about £3,700 for 
Settlement Duty, making a total for Estate and Settlement Duty of 
£29,700! But assuming the whole property to have been be- 
queathed to Mr. Crawley absolutely, and that he died within 
twelve months, bequeathing all to his brother Rawdon, this heavy 
Estate Duty of £26,000 would have to be paid again, with 3 per 
cent. in addition for Succession Duty. The Estate and Succes- 
sion Duties on the two successions would amount to more than 
£62,000. A few more successions, and at this rate the Queen 
Crawley estate will have ceased to exist. 

It is not only when large estates are concerned that cases of 
hardship arise. They occur, perhaps, even more frequently when 
properties are so small that the money required to meet the duty 
can with difficulty be spared, and this must generally be the case 
when the succession is to small freehold properties. The legatee of 
£2,000 in consols can easily instruct a broker to sell out £100 to 
meet duty claims. But the devisee of a farm worth £2,000 has no 
such simple plan of paying his debt, and if the farm comes as a gift 
by itself, that is to say, without an accompanying gift of money, he 
may have a difficulty in making the payment. It may be suggested 
that he can, from his farm of 100 acres, strip off a field as the 
legatee his block of consols. But isolated fields are not always 
saleable. As often as not there would be no buyer at any price. 
And even if a buyer can be found, no one who knows anything of a 
farmer’s difficulties will fail to realize the objection to such a course. 
In the case of a properly equipped farm, the loss of one field destroys 
the balance, and may possibly make for a time at least, just the 
difference between farming at a profit and at a loss. The devisee’s 
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only resource then is the money-lender, and to meet an excessive 
duty he is compelled to learn at once the fatal lesson of borrowing. 
A man at sixty years of age paid under the old system for a farm 
of 100 acres inherited from his uncle, and worth £100 per aunum, 
the sum of £30 and no more. Mr. Goschen’s alteration in 1881 
raised the payment to £45. These sums he could afford to pay 
easily from the profit of the farm. Now he must pay £67 for 
Estate Duty, and £65 in addition for Succession Duty, and if he 
makes a will in favour of his wife, and dies within a year or two, 
there is the £67 to pay over again. The cruelty of aggregation may 
arise in such a case, if the farm, instead of coming to him from his 
uncle, a small freehclder like himself,is a gift from a rich man 
whose estate is liable to the higher rate of duty. Let us suppose 
that the devisee has been the hard-working bailiff of Lord C., who 
leaves him the farm by his will as an acknowledgment of his 
services. Lord C.’s estate is, of course, liable to an 8 per cent. 
Estate Duty, and the poor bailiff, like the future Lord C., must 
pay at the same rate. The gift is reduced by 8 per cent. on 
£2,250 = £184, and by a further deduction of 10 per cent. on the 
residue of £2,066=£206. Total duty on a farm worth £2,250= 
£390. At this rate it is easy to understand how even a small 
property can be absorbed in duties after a few successions. 
Here is another example of aggregation in the case of a small 
estate and one that has actually happened. A farmer died after 
the passing of the Finance Act, possessed of stock and crop worth 
between £400 and £500, and entitled in fee to a farm worth 
£2,000. He left surviving him six daughters and one son only 
nine years of age. His death occurred suddenly, and there was 
no will. He owed debts to the amount of £200, of which sum 
£60 was borrowed for the improvement of the farm. The personal 
estate, after deducting these debts, became reduced to £300, and the 
seven children take this in equal shares. The farm descends clear 
of all deductions to the boy. In calculating the claim for Estate 
Duty, the farm and personalty are aggregated, making a total of 
£2,300, on which 3 per cent. is payable. This is a hard case for the 
six daughters. It is true that the Finance Act does not eftect the 
devolution of the property, but the daughters, who by the oversight 
of their father, take no share of his real estate, are made to sufter a 
reduction from their own small residue because their brother is 
privileged to inherit it. If there had been no farm the whole estate 
would have been less than £300, and the seven children would have 
paid a 1 per cent. Estate Duty with exemption from Legacy Duty, 
but by reason of the rule of aggregation they must now pay at the 
same rate as if they had inherited a full share of all their father’s 


property. 
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These duties are oppressive and excessive. Appended to this 
article is a table translated from the “ Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Legislation Comparée, August, 1888,” in which a comparison is 
given of the rates charged on succession and transmission in most 
of the countries of the world. It will be seen from this table at a 
glance that the charges in the United Kingdom for succession to 
land and money were, even before the passing of the Finance Act 
largely in excess of those charged by every other Government. 
They were more than treble those of the few countries like France, 
Spain, and Russia, where duties are imposed on lineal descendants, 
and still more out of proportion to those of other countries where 
that class of successor, the most numerous of any, paid no duty at 
all. In no case is there anything to compare with the confiscating 
rates imposed by the Finance Act, and only in Switzerland is a 
progressive scale adopted. The duties charged on succession in the 
United States are not given in the table, for the reason that in that 
country none were then payable.* 

Nor is the new system free from complications. All was to have 
been so simple, when the many classes of duty were amalgamated. 
But it is no exaggeration to say that the work of passing accounts 
under the Finance Acts has been trebled in quantity, and that the 
responsibility in preparing them, and the attendant costs have been 
increased accordingly. There are endless forms of Inland Revenue 
Affidavit, all lengthy and complicated, and the difficulty even for 
those who make this class of work their constant practice is to 
determine which of these is in each case to be adopted. And the 
officials themselves are not unfrequently in a state of doubt and 
uncertainty leaving it to litigation by unfortunate successors to 
determine the meaning of their own Act. From one well-known 
firm of solicitors, to whom I wrote an enquiry on the subject of this 
Act, I received a letter from which the following is an extract :— 


‘¢ The severest thing we can say against the Act, and which we find tells with 
lay persons outside the profession, is that although we do not approve of Sir 
William Harcourt as a legislator, we still recognize him as being really one of the 
best friends solicitors have had as a statesman during the present generation, for 
we cannot mention a single case of winding up an estate of a deceased party, since 
the Act came into operation where there has been settled money or land to be 
dealt with, that has not more or less given extra professional work.” 


* At different times during the last ten years, succession taxes have been imposed 
in fifteen States of the Union, but, with two exceptions, these apply only to cases 
of inheritance by collaterals and by strangers. Only in Ohio and Illinois, is there 
anything in the nature of a progressive tax, the maximum being fixed at 6 per cent. 
on estates of $50,000 and upwards passing to collaterals or strangers. Lineals are 
in most cases exempt, and the duties compared to those fixed by our Finance Act 
are light, varying for collaterals from 2} to 5 per cent. In the remaining thirty 
States of the Union there are as yet no Succession Duties of any kind. 
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It is everywhere the same cry. Increase of duty, increase of re- 
sponsibility in passing accounts, increase of costs in preparing them. 

This brings me to one suggestion which is constantly being 
made. The measure should have provided some kind of appeal for 
those who are, or believe themselves to be, unfairly dealt with, and 
without the necessity for litigation. The official is a mere machine, 
and has no power to take into account the equity of a claim. 
What is wanted is a right for every claimant to take his ease before 
two competent persons, either barristers or solicitors, who should 
be appointed with full discretionary power to determine all ques- 
tions in dispute, and particularly such as arise from time to time 
by reason of the difficulty in construing the different Duty Acts. 
And it is advisable that one, if not both of these Commissioners, 
should be wholly unconnected with the Revenue Department. At 
the present time, claimants, by taking their grievances into 
Court, have the privilege of obtaining for the Government, but at 
their own expense, an interpretation of the meaning of the Govern- 
ment Act. This is grossly unfair. In cases where the Commis- 
sioners see any difficulty, either the authorities, or the successor, 
should have power to get the question determined in court, but at 
the exclusive cost of the Government. 

It may not be out of place here to offer a suggestion for taxing 
land values. The Act has done some injustice in the case of those 
estates which, representing a large capital value, yield under a 
specially generous system of management, a proportionately small 
income to their owners. Certain estate accounts with which the 
public has recently been made familiar, show plainly how very 
small a part of the nominal income from a landed property is per- 
mitted to reach the pockets of the owner, and in some cases when 
all voluntary contributions are deducted, there can be no residue 
whatsoever. It is clear that the new duties will make it impossible 
for those whose incomes are mainly derived from land investments 
to continue their present policy of supporting local institutions, of 
letting their lands at less than competition rents, and even of 
incurring the necessary outlay to keep their estates in repair. 
Their subscriptions must be withdrawn, and their establishments 
closed with this result to poor agricultural neighbourhoods, that 
already impoverished by bad seasons and low prices, they must 
become poorer still. It surely cannot be the policy of the State to 
compel great proprietors to farm their estates on the same com- 
mercial principles as needy ones, and it is only fair to ask that all 
charges for maintenance, and all subscriptions for the benefit of 
local institutions, even though voluntarily given, and continued on 
the principle of noblesse oblige, from one successor to another, 
should be liable to deduction from the net income in the same 
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way as annuities, or interest on mortgages.* What is wanted, too, 
is a right on the part of every successor to land inherited, settled 
or unsettled, in the event of his deciding to retain the property in 
kind, to deliver his account from his nett income derived from it, 
for a period of, say, five years, and to pay an Income Duty in substi- 
tution for the Estate and Succession Duties now levied on the 
capital value. To make matters equal, this income duty should be 
calculated on a higher basis, and it might perhaps be fair to ask for 
three times as much as the existing charge for Estate Duty. There 
should be a provision, too, that in the event of a sale by a person 
“competent to dispose,” within a period to be determined, duties 
should at once become payable on capital values just as if the 
alternative scheme had not existed. It would also be necessary 
that the privilege should be safeguarded by stringent penalties to 
meet any possible case of their abuse. Such a scheme would go 
far towards remedying the injustice done by the Finance Act to 
landowners, and should be accepted on all sides as a reasonable 
compromise. 

The space allowed in a Review does not permit one to deal with 
more than an outline of the subject, or to show more than a few of 
the more glaring anomalies of the much boasted of new system. 
But it may be satisfactory to repeat shortly the alterations, which 
are most necessary if the Finance Acts of 1894 and 1896 are to 
be considered a fair and permanent settlement of the duty ques- 
tion. First, there should be a partial, if not a total exemption, of 
husbands and wives from payment of Estate Duty: there should 
be a partial, if not a total exemption, in favour of monies payable 
under policies of assurance, the premiums on which have been kept 
up by the deceased: there should be a modification of the rules as 
to “future values” in ascertaining capital values : “aggregation ” 
of estates should be limited to those, the income of which devolve 
on a death to one and the same person: charges on land or 
personalty made in favour of son or daughter in consideration of 
marriage should be treated as ordinary debts, and be capable of 
deduction accordingly : and the prohibitive rates now charged on 
the graduated scales for Estate Duty, as well as the method of 
assessing land values, should be very carefully modified. 


*The Duke of Bedford, in his ‘“‘ Story of a Great Agricultural Estate,” gives 
some interesting figures. His Thorney Estate, of more than 19,000 acres, in 
the County of Cambridge, yields at the present time, after payment of all costs 
of maintenance, no income whatever, and the accounts for the Woburn Estate, 
of 28,000 acres, in the Counties of Bedford and Bucks, show a yearly deficit 
of nearly £7,000. And yet his successor, for the privilege of distributing an in- 
come, no part of which can reach his own hands, must, under the present 
system, pay in the one case the sum of £25,000, and in the other the sum of 
£40,000. 
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It is impossible to devise a measure of this kind which will 
please everybody interested, and at the same time provide the 
means which the Chancellor of the Exchequer requires, but if the 
suggested alterations are made, and if the methods of working 
the new system are simplified, the chief objections to Sir William 
Harcourt’s Acts will have been removed. But I only express this 
opinion in the belief that the promise to review the anomalies in 
local taxation expressed or implied at the time this measure was 
introduced is to be faithfully redeemed. 


C. MorGan-RICHARDSON. 
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India remains unhappily to the fore, and her con- 
dition has become a grave Imperial concern, which 
affects the Colonies equally with the Mother Country on account of 
the remedies to be applied, as we hope to show our readers. The 
Plague, the Famine, and the Frontier War have all received abun- 
dant, and superabundant attention from the British Press. In spite 
of their detractors, we venture to affirm that both the Military and 
the Civil Services of India have met and discharged their great 
responsibilities with skill and promptitude, and with almost un- 
qualified success. There may have been some administrative 
blundering in Bombay in coping with the pestilence, and some 
want of pre-vision on the part of the higher authorities elsewhere 
with regard to the famine, but when the stress came, the Indian 
civilian upheld the splendid traditions of his order, and exhibited 
afresh the noble qualities which, in spite of all our faults, justify our 
retention of India, There has been a great deal of impatient and 
ignorant criticism of the Frontier Campaign by those unac- 
quainted with the exceedingly arduous theatre of war, but it will 
not be denied that the regimental work by both officers and men was 
as intrepid and thorough as ever. Possibly the character of the 
campaign might have been varied, possibly there was occasional 
want of co-ordination between some of the commanding officers, 
while it is even said that the staffs were overloaded with “swells 
from Simla” who were more fitted for Departmental duties or 
private theatricals than for active service in the field. ‘here is 
always scope for criticism in every military enterprise, and this was 
no atfair of outposts, but the greatest operation undertaken by the 
Indian Army since the mutiny of forty years ago. What is the 
net result? Speaking of the Tirah expedition, which is the only 
one to which attention is invited, for the unbroken and brilliant 
successes of other forces are overlooked by the fault-finders, the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir William Lockhart, is able to point out 
that the troops have been able to march throughout the Orakzai 
and Afridi countries, punishing both tribes and securing the sub- 
mission of the former, while that of the latter has since been 
reported. At any rate, it is said that no further expeditions are 
necessary, and one may hope that the “spirit of self-abasement,” 
with which Lord Elgin charges the British people, will be suffered 
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to leave the Indian Army alone which has acquitted itself this 
winter with conspicuous credit. 


an Civilians may find it convenient to lay India’s 
“INTOLERABLE” difficulties at the door of the military, and to credit 
opuenan Roel , her deplorable economic conditions to the ex- 
; ' travagant inroads which the Army makes upon the 
Treasury. We have pointed out before that India is not im- 
perilled by military extravagance, but by civil ineptitude. By 
playing ducks and drakes with the money of the Indian people the 
financiers and administrators are primarily responsible for the 
difficulties they desire to cast upon the military. In closing 
the mints of a great silver-using and silver-hoarding country to the 
free coinage of silver, and in creating a rupee, which, though rare, 
does not inspire confidence when found, the following effects have 
been produced :—(1) A most damaging depreciation of the silver 
stock of the natives involving probably a loss of over £100,000,000 
in five years. (2) The natural supply of money has been cut off at 
a time when it was most’ sorely needed to alleviate distress. (3) 
The weight of taxation has been automatically augmented without 
increasing the revenue. (4) A monetary stringency has been 
created involving a bank-rate of 12 per cent. and 14 per cent., 
which perturbs and paralyzes the business world. (5) The Indian ex- 
porter finds himself handicapped by a bounty of about 60 per cent. in 
favour of hiscompetitor in silver-money countries. The export trade 
is consequently in revolt. (6) As the rupee can only be raised by 
reducing the sale of council drafts—the means by which the 
Indian Government pays its way—a heavy deficit is being piled 
up. (7) Capital, being a shy bird, is leaving a country which plays 
such astounding antics—thus India loses what she most requires. 
These crying evils from which our great dependency is suffering 
are the handiwork of a few currency cranks with ulterior objects, and 
their continuance is due to the fact that a handful of amateurs, as 
incapable as they are well-meaning—Lord Elgin and Sir James 
Westland—are temporarily able to masquerade as the Indian 
Government. Behind these stand our Parliamentary statesmen, 
who are ultimately responsible for the crazy experiment which has 
broken down in India, with consequences which even The Times 
pronounces to be “intolerable.” Moreover, our Front Benchers 
seek to make confusion worse confounded by saddling India with 
a gold standard, thus escaping from the “intolerable” to what Sir 
Robert Giffen, the leading monometallist, declared to be “im- 
possible.” Indeed, they meditated perpetrating this further politi- 
cal crime without any previous enquiry, and it was only owing to 
the unflagging and resolute efforts of a few private members of the 
House of Commons that we have been spared a financial débacle. 
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India does not owe much to the House of Commons, 
ee which has rarely intervened in her affairs with 
judgment, but by rare good fortune, while the 
gold standard plot was hatching, Mr. Vicary Gibbs, one of the 
Conservative members for Hertfordshire, was successful in ballot- 
ing for a day to discuss Indian Currency. There was weeping 
and gnashing of teeth among the discomfited bunglers of Calcutta 
and Whitehall as soon as it was known Parliament would intervene. 
The debate was to have taken place on the 29th March, but in 
order to cripple the discussion the Government appropriated the 
afternoon on the pretext that Government business was in arrear 
though, as a matter of fact, it was in a more advanced state than 
at any previous period in the memory of man. Thus the debate was 
limited to the evening, and the great majority of intending critics 
of the Government’s pitiful policy were precluded from speaking. 
Fortunately the attack was led by a man who has a mind to speak 
and is not afraid to speak it, while the terms of his motion adroitly 
covered the ground. Mr. Gibbs moved: “That a Select Committee 
or Royal Commission be appointed to consider the monetary condi- 
tion of India and the effect of closing the Indian Mints to silver 
on the different classes and interests affected thereby, to report on 
the suggested establishment of a gold standard in that country, 
and to make such recommendations as they may think fit.’ In 
an able and vigorous speech, the mover contrasted the prosperity 
of India before the mints were closed with the present parlous 
condition. “India was flourishing; her manufactures were in- 
creasing ; she was enjoying an automatic currency, and getting an 
enormous stimulus to her productions from the low rate ot 
exchange.” Now “the position is appalling. Nobody can engage 
in commerce successfully in a state of chronic panic; yet that is 
the position to which India has been reduced.” The speaker had 
had “innumerable letters from Bombay, Calcutta, Burmah, and 
Ceylon, showing the effect upon the commercial and financial state of 
India of these experiments of the Indian Government. They all 
tell one story: a 12 per cent. rate of discount, and as much as 
24 per cent. per annum paid on the security of gold bars by the 
natives.” At the same time exchange has fluctuated as much 
during the five years of this experiment as during the five years 
1884 to 1889. A heavy blow has likewise been dealt at the pro- 
ducing power by artificially raising the exchange, and, whereas for 
the nine months ending December, 1897, there were 43,000 chests 
of opium valued at Rx4,000,000, the production for the nine 
months ended December, 1893 (before the closing of the mints), 
was 53,000 chests, valued at Rx6,000,000. 
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After illustrating the effect of the Indian Govern- 
THe Hoarps, ment’s monkey tricks with the rupee upon the 
banking and mercantile classes, who are invited 
to play in a game of “heads I don’t win and tails I lose,” for the 
rupee could never rise above 1s. 4d., but might sink indefinitely, 
Mr. Gibbs added :—*I will not labour the commercial question 
any further. I know very well that the doctrines of Robin Hood, 
that it is a meritorious action to plunder the rich, are so well 
established in this country, that it is hardly worth while to dispute 
them to-day, and I am not going to do so, but I am going to call 
the attention of this House to the question of the very poor of 
India—poor in a sense which Englishmen hardly realize. I mean 
the poor Indian ryot; and [ am going to ask this House to 
consider how this action has affected them, and whether they can 
say that it is honourable, justifiable, and worthy of this great 
country.” The hoards have been variously calculated, necessarily 
by guesswork, but they are admitted to be enormous. “Let us 
imagine the position of the man who tenders this silver in 1893 
and who tenders it now in 1898. In 1893, with an open mint, for 
every 180 grains of silver in bangles or other things that he 
tendered he got one rupee or sixteen annas. With a closed mint, 
and the present price of silver, for that same number of grains of 
silver he gets ten apnas; that is to say, you have taken away, or 
the Indian Government has taken away, without warning, without 
notice, from the very poorest class of her subjects about 374 per 
cent. of their hoards . . . and when Englishmen, during an 
Indian famine, are asked to subscribe, and they give £100 or 
£1,000, they think they are doing very finely in so far helping the 
poor Indian, and all the time they have sat by and let their 
Government take vastly more than all their charitable subscrip- 
tions can possibly put into it.” Mr. Gibbs dealt effectively with a 
number of other points, and in particular referred to the failure 
of Japan to establish an effective gold standard, and to the serious 
menace to the British gold reserve of an Indian demand for gold, 
which would have to be met in London as “the only free market 
for gold” in the world. We need not refer further to this 
aspect of the case, as we present our readers with an important 
letter, in this number, protesting against the adoption of a gold 
standard in India. The writer, Mr. Fowler, is a Vice-President of 
the Gold Standard Defence Association, a banker, and an 
eminent monometallist. Mr. Gibbs concluded a particularly 
valuable speech coming, as it did from a Conservative member, 
by quoting the words of the famous Royal Proclamation that was 
issued when we took over India from the Company after the 
Mutiny: “In her prosperity shall be her strength, in her 
contentment our security, and in her gratitude our great 
reward.” 
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We pass over the intermediate speeches, and come 

Tory GEORGE to the reply of the Secretary of State for India 
(Lord George Hamilton). Though not responsible 

for the closing of the mints, he defended that action as “the right 
course ” in “ circumstances of very great difficulty,” and added: “I 
believe I am the oldest bimetallist in the House, 1s I became a 
convert twenty-five years ago, and I had a great deal to do at that 
time with starting the organization which has since developed itself. 
The object of bimetallism is to establish a stable rate of exchange 
between gold and silver money, and the object of anybody who 
takes an interest in Indian finance is to try and bring about that 
stability of exchange. It is my belief that if that ever can be 
established so as to induce capitalists to send their money to India 
for investment with the knowledge that they will be able to get it 
back at very much the same rate, I know no bounds to the pro- 
ductive prosperity of India. How is it possible to establish that 
stability of exchange between England and India? It might be 
done by international agreement, and, theoretically, that would be 
the best plan, but the world, unfortunately, does not agree.” Lord 
George Hamilton has not devoted any considerable portion of his 
political energies to the task of converting the world to the views he 
has held for a quarter of a century. He added that from the time of 
the demonetization of silver by Germany twenty-five years ago, and 
the consequent fall in price, there has been a steady addition to the 
gold-using countries, and a corresponding diminution of those 
with a silver standard, which are now reduced to two—Mexico and 
and China.* As France cannot accept any other ratio than 154 to 1, 
and as the market ratio is about 35 to 1, there is no chance of 
an international bimetallic arrangement, and none would be made 
without her. Having somewhat superficially disposed of what he 
regards as the best solution, Lord George Hamilton proceeded to 
affirm that no nation “can by its own unaided exertions rehabili- 
tate the price of silver.” Consequently, the closing of the Indian 
mints to silver and keeping them closed, was and is the only policy 
open to the Indian Government. He affirmed that “India was, 
unquestionably, on the verge of bankruptcy” when she had recourse 
to this step, and he enlisted the well-established bimetallic argu- 
ment against bounties to silver-using countries as a plea for 
maintaining the closure. “Now, what is the plea upon which 
bimetallists have appealed to the working-classes of this country ? 
Is it not that the constant fall in the price of silver raises prices in 
those countries where silver is the standard, and that in consequence 
an impetus and bounty is given to the export trade? But if you 
open your mints you at once re-establish the bounty system on 
behalf of the exporter which the closing of the mints has taken 


* Reinforced by Spain on April 23rd, 1898. 
VOL, XXXI. 30 
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away from him, and therefore anybody who has made an appeal as 
a bimetallist to the working-classes of this country to get rid of 
the bounty which the fall in silver gives to the exporter, must vote 
against the re-opening of the mints in India, because, if those mints 
were opened, that bounty which they have denounced would once 
more bt established. It does seem to me absolutely inconsistent 
with the whole theory and principle of bimetallism that those 
gentlemen who have been holding up the iniquity of this bounty 
system should now ask us to re-open the mints and re-establish it 
in full vitality.” 


As the mouthpiece of officials “stiff in their 
opinion and always in the wrong,” Lord George 
Hamilton was constrained to suggest that the 
closing of the mints has been a brilliant success, and that the 
prophets of failure had been discomfited : “The area of cultivation 
was not diminished in India. The price of staple commodities 
remains very much the same; the value of exports has not fallen; 
the prices of exported produce have not fallen ; and the prices of 
imported produce have increased,” the volume of trade with silver- 
using countries has increased, and the proof that India has not 
been ruined is shown “by the extraordinary recuperative power 
she is now exhibiting in recovering from one of the greatest 
disasters that have ever visited any country.” The dearness of 
money is due to the want of capital, which in turn is due to the 
great economic convulsions caused by “drought, famine, plague, 
and war,” and to the fixing of a gold point above which the rupee 
could not rise, while it might fall to any lower point. The speaker 
made a calculation as to the loss and difficulties that would be 
suffered by the Indian Government on the assumption that the 
mints had remained opened, and that the rupee had fallen as low 
as silver now is. We should have hardly expected the “oldest 
bimetallist in the House” to be so childish as to argue that silver 
would have fallen to its present price if the Indian mints had 
remained opened. The practical point of the speech was that “I 
want it to be distinctly understood that so far as the Indian 
Government are concerned, both here and in India, we believe that 
an attempt to open the mints without some international arrange- 
ment being come to would be an act of lunacy.” Having pro- 
nounced it to be “an act of lunacy” to re-open the Indian mints, 
and having refused to be any party to an enquiry which “ would 
lead to the reversal of the policy established in 1893,” Lord George 
Hamilton declared himself in favour of an “impartial enquiry” 
conducted by men who are not “extreme controversialists ”—but 
what is he ?—and proceeded to move the following resolution in 
substitution of Mr. Gibbs’ :—* That in the opinion of this House it 
is desirable that a further enquiry be made into the monetary 
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system of India, and into the proposals of the Government of 
India for the establishment of a gold standard in that country.” 


The Government having originally made every 
DisincENvous. effort to stifle the discussion and burke enquiry, had 
been brought to their bearings by being told by 
the Whips that their supporters would not submit to such treat- 
ment. Their next step was to meet the grievance by offering a 
Departmental Committee consisting of officials—in other words, 
that the criminals should judge their crime—which was summarily 
rejected as worse than useless, and the Government were com- 
pelled to make further concessions. Hence the Hamilton motion, 
which the Secretary of State interpreted as signifying the appoint- 
ment of a committee with “power to. make recommendations,” in 
which “gentlemen of experience in connection with India, whose 
names carry weight, should be asked to participate,” and “ they 
ought certainly to be more in number than the officials.” So the 
officials are to be swamped, which is something, as India’s mone- 
tary difficulties are of official manufacture. This enabled Mr. 
Gibbs to accept the Secretary of State’s motion as an alternative to 
his own. It must also be noticed that while Lord George Hamilton 
declared that only the method, and not the principle, of establishing 
a gold standard in India was before the Committee, Mr. Balfour 
subsequently stated that the principle, as well as the method, was in 
issue, In fact, the Government seem to find it as difficult to make 
up their minds upon this as upon other questions, and their conduct 
has certainly been disingenuous. Lord George Hamilton, e.g., stipu- 
lated that the enquiry “should be made as soon as possible.” Three 
weeks have passed, and the composition of the committee is still 
withheld from the public. We understand that this is due to the 
fact that Lord George Hamilton has sought high and low for the 
“extreme controversialists”—whom he declared to be tabooed— 
wherewith to pack this “impartial enquiry ” so that its “power to 
make recommendations ” shall not be utilized in favour of the re- 
opening of the Indian mints. A carefully packed tribunal will 
carry no weight whatsoever, and as any effort to force a gold stan- 
dard upon India will seriously imperil the scanty British gold 
reserve, the Government will find when their Committee com- 
mences to sit that the City—which we believe to be on the right 
side on this question—will refuse to submit to the creation of a 
money famine in London, in order to precipitate a catastrophe in 
India. 


We are not inviting the reader’s attention to any 

bimetallic grievance. Mr. Fowler’s letter shows 

how the question strikes a keen monometallist, 

and men like Sir John Lubbock, the President of the Gold 

Standard Defence Association, view the proposed policy with the 
30* 
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utmost dismay. The late Lord Hillingdon, who was one of our 
few remaining great bankers in the old sense, and who, as Treasurer 
of the Gold Standard Defence Association, has taken an active 
part in monetary politics, -met a friend of the writer’s a short time 
ago and held up his hands in horror at the prospect of a gold 
standard for India, which he said could not be established under 
£75,000,000. His death at this juncture is nothing less than a 
national calamity, as he would have been a strenuous opponent of 
what he regarded as a huge blunder and what seems to us to 
be a hideous political crime. Take, again, the view of Sir Robert 
Giffen, who, when he is fighting against bimetallism, is regarded 
by the London Press as a pundit of the first magnitude. What 
has this great monometallist expert to say on the question. See 
his evidence before the last Royal Agricultural Commission (Vol. 
IL., pp. 152 et seq.) :— 

Question 18,348. Asked if he could form any estimate as to what the demand 
would be on gold for establishing a gold standard in India. 


Answer. Could notsay. ‘*1do not think it is possible for India to have a 
gold standard... 


(. 18,349. Asked if he could give a rough estimate. 

A. ‘1am quite unable to do so, because I do not think the thing can be done 
at all.” 

Q. 18,350. Asked what he meant by saying a very considerable amount would 
be required to do the thing properly. 


A. Certain measures of precaution would have to be taken involving the 


accumulation of a certain stock of gold, but—‘‘ My opinion is that you could not 
do it at all,”’ 


After questions bringing out that apparently the idea of those 
who favoured a “gold standard” for India was to introduce such a 
standard without accumulating gold, while Sir Robert’s idea was 
that the only proper way was to accumulate gold, “not so much as 
£80,000,000 perhaps, but a very large sum ” :— 

(). 18,355. 
doing it?” 

A. ‘ Undoubtedly.” 

Q. 18,356. ‘* The proper way of doing it you hold to be impossible ? ” 

A. ‘* That is clearly my opinion.” 


(). 18,357. ‘* The improper way of doing it you anticipate will end in the policy 
being abandoned?” 

A. ‘1 think it must be.” 

Q. 18,358. 


‘* In fact you maintain that there is a proper and improper way of 


** So far as you are concerned, although we are absolutely confronted 
with the policy, you have no apprehension from it?” 
A. ‘Not the slightest” 


We stated a few pages back that this Indian gold 
THE MENACE TO 


vue CoLonies. Standard question is of vital interest to the 
Colonies, and we shall have no difficulty in 

proving our statement to the satisfaction of every intelligent 
reader—again relying on monometallist testimony. According to 
Lord Hillingdon, the proposed operation would require a gold 
accumulation of £75,000,000 for Indian use. Other monometallists 
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have named an even higher amount; take, however, the lower 
estimate. It is equivalent to the whole of the Rand output of gold 
for more than seven years, and would absorb almost the entire 
world’s gold supply for two years. No doubt it would be 
abstracted in homeopathic doses of £20,000,000, which we 
understand is the initial amount asked for by the Indian Govern- 
ment, but the ultimate result upon the white man’s industry 
throughout the civilized world would be the same when the final 
£20,000,000 had been swallowed up by this great Asian vault. 
Sir Robert Giffen has taught us how the contraction of the 
world’s currency in the ’seventies, when nations which had used 
silver money adopted gold money and abandoned silver money, 
has caused an “appreciation” of gold in terms of commodi- 
ties, or, in other words, a fall in the general level of prices. 
Mankind is now threatened with another gigantic contraction of 
the currency which, if accomplished, would inflict untold misery 
and injustice upon the producing and debtor nations and upon 
the individual producer and debtor in all countries with gold 
standards; for the Indian demand for gold would make gold 
dearer in other countries and would correspondingly cheapen 
commodities. How would this process affect such communities as 
our Colonies with gold debts which they have to pay in com- 
modities ? To some of them it would mean red ruin. To Australia, 
for example, it would mean the repetition of 1893. We have no 
space to state the case in its full cogency, but it must be 
abundantly clear to our fellow-subjects in Greater Britain that 
their welfare is confronted with a clandestine but perilous menace, 
which they may be expected to take steps to ward off. The gold 
standard for India cannot be legitimately decided upon by a hole- 
and-corner committee sitting in Whitehall. The Colonies should 
lose no time in addressing emphatic remonstrances to the Imperial 
Government against the pursuance of a policy which would be 
disastrous to the civilized world in general and themselves in 
particular. 
A considerable flutter has been caused in Colonial 
AN AGENT- , : 
GrnerAt’s circles by an outspoken speech made by Sir 
SUGGESTION. Westby Percival, Agent-General for Tasmania, at 
a meeting of a local branch of the British Empire League held at 
Eastbourne. Speaking as one “born in a Colony,” he referred to 
the “isolation” of our Colonies, and complained that they are so 
little in contact with the public men of the Mother Country “ that 
even now he questioned whether the Colonies, as a whole, were in 
entire sympathy with the policy which emanated from the Colonial 
Office. We were, of course, fortunate in having as the head of 
that office Mr. Chamberlain, who had certainly won the respect 
and esteem of the Colonies in a most marked degree. No man 
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who had held the position of Secretary for the Colonies had ever 
attained anything like the popularity which Mr. Chamberlain had. 
The fact remained, however, that Mr. Chamberlain personally knew 
very little of the public opinion of the Colonies. He was brought 
in contact with officials; he saw the Premiers when they came 
home ; but it always seemed a matter of very great regret that the 
head of a Department which was, perhaps, the most important the 
country had, should never himself have paid an official visit to the 
Colonies. He was personally of opinion that it would do the very 
greatest good if Mr. Chamberlain could see his way, during the 
coming recess, to pay a visit to at least Canada and Australasia. He 
was sure the right hon. gentleman would do much to settle the 
differences of the Australian Colonies, which were trying to come 
together under one Federal Government.” This is surely excellent 
sense, apart from the final suggestion. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty is continually inspecting the navy, the Secretary of 
State for War attends reviews, the Home Secretary and Minister 
of Education are expected to make personal acquaintance with 
the various institutions under their control, the Foreign Secretary, 
again, is continually going abroad, but the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies never sees, and, in some instances, never has seen, a 
Colony. It is not unnatural that this “isolation” should puzzle 
Greater Britain, and that there should be continual comment.on 
a neglect, which does not seem to be altogether compatible with 
either the Democratic or Imperial spirit. Mr. Chamberlain is 
probably as conscious as are the Colonies of this shortcoming on 
the part of the Imperial factor, and it is common knowledge that 
he undertook his present office with every intention of creating a 
new departure. Had it been possible for him to get away from 
England for any recess he would undoubtedly before now have 
paid a personal visit to eur daughter nations, and we may still 
hope that he will be able to carry out his original project before 
relinquishing his post. So far, however, it has been utterly 
impossible for any important Cabinet Minister to leave the 
country for any length of time. Ever since the Jameson or 
Rhodes Raid we have lived in a continuous whirl of crises which 
have demanded almost unremitting attention from every member 
of the Committee of the Cabinet by which it is understood that 
the British Empire is governed. We venture to suggest to the 
Colonies that they should in any case invite some of the leaders 
of the Opposition to visit them. There is no urgent need for 
their presence at home just now—they are for the most part 
lamentably ignorant of the British Empire, and in the ordinary 


course of events they should- become Her Majesty’s Imperial 
advisers. 
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It has been an important month for Canada, 
cng my though her affairs have not attracted the attention 
TIONS. of the outside world as they would have done at 
other times. In the first place, it is announced 
that a conference is to take place between the Dominion and United 
States Governments, with a view to settling their outstanding diffi- 
culties—none of which are grave, though all are exasperating—the 
British Ambassador in Washington acting as intermediary. We 
should have attached no serious importance to this report, which 
follows so many of a similar character, were it not for the neigh- 
bourly desire manifested by the United States to satisfy the judg- 
ment of the recent Commission which, acting under the award 
of the Behring Sea arbitration, had allotted a sum of $473,157 to 
the Canadian sealers who had been disturbed in the pursuit of 
their lawful avocation by United States cruisers, acting under 
orders from Washington, at a time when the American Government 
sincerely believed that the Behring Sea was the private property of 
their nation. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the history of this 
long-postponed payment, which has given rise to some misunder- 
standing both in Great Britain and Canada, partly because people 
outside the United States have never been at pains to appreciate 
the executive functions accorded to the Senate by the Federal 
constitution, and partly, it must be added, owing to the desire of a 
section of the Senate to disoblige Great Britain. However, we can 
let bygones be bygones; the Senate has, on the initiative of 
Senator Cabot Lodge, decided to meet this trifling account, and 
the money is to be paid forthwith. The incident is both felicitous 
and opportune, and some are disposed to accept it as an earnest of 
a desire for improved relations with “the hereditary enemy.” We 
have been so scolded by a Canadian writer for expressing the view 
that Canada should, without sacrificing legitimate interests, do all 
in her power to establish friendly relations with her only neighbour, 
that we hesitate to reopen the question. All sensible Englishmen 
earnestly hope that the Dominion will feel able to meet the United 
States half-way should an opportunity occur, e.g., there is room for 
a concession in the matter of pelagic sealing which, without being 
very valuable to Ottawa, is a constant irritation to Washington, 
and a modus vivendi with the object of saving the herds should 
be well within the resources of diplomacy. After all, Canada, the 
United States, and Great. Britain are not so rich in friends that 
they can afford perpetual quarrels with one another. These may 
be a source of strength and delight to their numerous enemies, but 
they are a source of weakness to all the parties indulging in 
them. 
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The Parliamentary situation at Ottawa is develop- 
INTERNAL ing several featuresof interest. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Government are pushing on their Reform Bill, 
which aims at simplifying and cheapening the existing electoral 
system, by making the Dominion voter one and the same person 
with the Provincial voter. Thus the present cumbrous and com- 
plicated distinctions will be swept away, and the duty of making 
up the Federal electorate is to be cast upon the Provinces as in 
the United States. It is noteworthy that, though introduced by a 
strong Liberal Government, the Bill does not extend the principle 
of manhood sufirage throughout the Dominion. The second episode 
to be recorded is the passage of the Yukon Railway Bill through 
the Dominion House of Commons (where the Liberals predominate) 
by a majority of 111 votes to 72, and its subsequent rejection by 
the Conservative Senate by the overwhelming majority of 52 votes 
to 14. We ventured to anticipate this action by the Senate in 
writing last month, and the Bill is certainly open to two grave 
objections : (1) it would not provide an all Canadian route; (2) by 
adopting an extravagant,system of land grants to the contractors, 
it obtains fairly easy terms for the present generation by imposing 
an excessive mortgage on their successors. This is surely not 
compatible with good Liberalism. Moreover, it is difficult to 
believe that the Senate would have acted thus, and by so great a 
majority, unless they were fortified by popular ,opposition to the 
Bill. They have in any case raised the Second Chamber question 
in an acute form, but it has been occasionally found in the Mother 
Country, that when raised, this question produces unexpected results, 
There has been a remarkable silence in Ministerial circles at Ottawa 
since the Senate’s vote, but railway communication with the Yukon 
is imperative, and it is now asserted that means will be formed to 
avoid all friction with the United States by selecting a terminus 
on indisputably Canadian soil. There is very little prospect of the 
opening of any railway this year, and the inevitable delay must 
necessarily create a very serious crisis among the unfortunate 
people who have found their way to the Klondike and adjoining 
country. 
As the antagonism between the Senate and House 
THE DEBATE IN of Commons, representing respectively the Con- 
servative and Liberal parties of Canada, cannot 
fail to have important consequences, we reproduce the epitome of 
the debate (from the Canadian Gazette*) that occurred in the 
Upper House when the Second Reading of the Yukon Railway 
Bill was rejected. The pros and cons are clearly stated :— 


** Senator David Mills, when moving the Second Reading of the Yukon Railway 
Bill in the Senate, said in regard to the land grant that he could see no force 


* A threepenny paper published in London every Thursday, which no _poli- 
tician should be without. 
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in the contention that the grant was too large. If the lands had any agricul- 
tural value he could understand such a contention. These lands, however, were 
utterly useless except for mining purposes. Only a small preportion of the land 
granted was of any use, for gold was only found along the creeks and rivers. 
The extent of the area was no indication of the value of the land. - Discussing 
the question of quartz deposits being found in the Yukon, Mr. Mills said that 
prospecting for quartz was an exceedingly costly and difficult operation, inas- 
much as the ground was covered with a bed of moss two feet deep, which had 
to be removed to show the colour of the ground. The Government, in award- 
ing this contract, did not want Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann to fail in their 
undertaking. The land grant was large because the work was immensely costly 
and difficult, and the Government maintained that it was essential to the pre- 
servation of that country for Canada. Senator Kirchhoffer explained that the 
real question at issue was not the advantages Canada would derive from the 
construction of the railway, but whether the consideration proposed to be given 
under this contract was fair and reasonable. He quoted from Mr. Ogilvie’s 
report to show that his estimate of the richness of the Yukon goldfields was 
not more favourable than the report made by the United States officials when « 
gold was discovered in California. Both were prophecies made in advance of 
actual development ; but if Mr. Ogilvie was as correct as were the United States 
officials in regard to California, the Yukon would yield enough in ten years to 
pay off the national debt of the country three or four times over. Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell, in the course of his speech against the Bill, said that the enormous rush 
of miners to the Yukon country would provide enough traffic to warrant the con- 
struction of a railway such as the one proposed asa business venture without a 
single acre of land or a dollar of subsidy. If constructed over a suitable route, a 
railway to the goldfields of the Klondike would be an exceedingly profitable 
investment. In conclusion, he said: ‘I am convinced that if a well-devised 
plan is submitted to Parliament the Senate will be willing to go a long way 
towards assisting the Government in opening up that country, providing that they 
are not asked to surrender the whole territory to one monopoly.’ Senator Mills, 
in closing the debate for the Government, said that in throwing out the Bill the 
Senate was taking the responsibility for the most serious blow that had been 
aimed at Canadian commerce since Confederation. In defending the land grant 
he said that the Government could have given Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann a one- 
hundredth part of the area and still have given them all the placer mining lands 
they would receive under this contract. But the effect would have been that they 
would have been likely to have failed in the English money market. They had 
not the same chance of succeeding with a small area that they had with a large 
one. Carrying the grant three miles back from the base line did not add at all to 
the area of placer mining granted.” 


At the time of writing, the text of the Canadian 

oF HAONEER Budget speech delivered by Mr. Fielding (the 

Dominion Minister of Finance in Sir Wilfred 

Laurier’s Government) has not reached us, but the cable 
has indicated its significance. The principle of Imperial 
preferential trading receives unequivocal and _ indisputable 
recognition, so, not unnaturally, Cobdenite cranks in the London 
Press studiously refuse to discuss the new Canadian Budget, epoch- 
marking event though it be. The present reciprocity tariff, which 
allows a discount on foreign goods as well as on British goods, will 
be repealed on August 1st, when it will be replaced by a preferential 
tariff confining its favours to the United Kingdom, British India, 
New South Wales, and the British West Indies. This will surely 
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send the Cobden Club into convulsions, and we shall not be sur- 
prised if Sir Wilfred Laurier is requested to return the medal of 
which we heard so much last year. Preferential trading is not free 
trading in the narrow sense of the fanatics, it is something very 
much better, as it opens up a prospect of freer trading within the 
four corners of the Empire. Equally important is the life-buoy 
thrown to the West Indies by the Canadian Government. It 
entitles the Dominion to be called a pioneer of Imperialism, and 
shows her policy to be inspired by more practical sagacity than that 
of some Governments nearer home. For we are told that the only 
change made in the tariff increases the sugar duty: on raw sugar 
from 50 cents per hundredweight to 654 cents subject to a pre- 
ferential cut of one-fourth on West India sugars, as against the 
bounty-fed sugars of Europe; on refined sugar from one dollar to 
1:25 dollar per hundredweight with a preferential reduction on 
sugars manufactured wholly from the raw product of any British 
possession. “In announcing the extension of the preferential tariff 
to the British West Indies Mr. Fielding said: ‘ As the West Indies 
are British Colonies, and are the natural markets of Canada, we 
feel we all have some Imperial responsibilities, and should be 
willing to lend a helping hand to those Colonies.’ The proposal to 
adopt countervailing duties having been rejected by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his speech at Liverpool, measures were now before the 
Imperial Parliament for aid to the West Indies in the shape of 
loans and public works, and it was in view of those circumstances 
that the Government thought Canada should assist in the solution 
of what he considered a very grave problem. Therefore, without 
demanding concessions from their somewhat hard-up neighbour, 
and without insisting on a rigid compliance with Canada’s prefer- 
ential tariff, it was proposed in August next to extend the 
preferential tariff to the British West India Colonies.” In the face 
of this lead we may ask: What does the British Government pro- 
pose to do for the unfortunate West Indies beyond granting a few 
miserable doles ? 


The incoherent and poverty-stricken information 
cabled from Australia with regard to the progress 
of the Federal movement has caused a growing 
protest that must ultimately compel a remedy. Surely our great 
London Press can arrange to receive a common column from 
Melbourne or Sydney which might profitably replace some of 
the superfluous columns which keep us “in touch” with Lisbon 
or Sofia. Judging from one’s own experience, these expensive 
streams of minor Continental tittle-tattle remain unread by the 
ordinary newspaper reader. The failure to keep the British public 
posted in the momentous events now occurring at the other end 
of the world is positively pitiful, and we should like to impress 


AUSTRALIA’S 
NEED. 
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upon the Australians that their isolation is a serious detriment to 
themselves. They may not be so foolish as to wish to cut a 
shallow splash in the world, but no Colony or group of Colonies 
can desire to hide its light permanently under a bushel, and on 
the more vulgar ground that it is “bad business” they should 
reconsider their attitude of reserve and secretiveness, in so far as 
they may be responsible. Surely they will lose their legitimate 
weight in the councils of the Empire, they will miss opportunities 
of material development, in short, they will neglect their own 
vital interests if the great virtue of modesty is carried to 
excessive lengths. The Canadian Gazette may be regarded as 
expressing an impartial and sympathetic opinion on this question, 
and its remarks afford food for very serious reflection to the people 
of Australia :— 

‘Thanks to the enterprise of The Times, and the somewhat improved service 
which Reuter gives us, Canada fares better nowadays than was the case afew 
years back. But Australia is in a very different plight. What could have been 
more inadequate or unsatisfactory than the meagre and disjointed cablegrams 
forwarded with respect to the Federal Convention at Melbourne? How could the 
average Englishman glean from them any connected or intelligent idea of the 
progress of deliberations destined to have a great and possibly a permanent 
bearing upon Imperial issues? Of course, the newspaper man will tell you that 
the demand will in time create or help to create the supply—that when the 
English public evinces a keen and loving interest in Colonial affairs and Colonial 
opinion, the newspaper manager will, in self-defence, promptly meet its require- 
ments. No doubt he will endeavour to do so. But the great obstacle to any 
development of this kind, the dead-weight which bars almost all journalistic 
enterprise in this direction, is found in the high cable rates enforced between the 
Old Country, South Africa, and Australasia. Journalism is one branch of 
industry which suffers severely from a monopoly as injurious to our commercial 
as to our Imperial interests. Until this monopoly is removed, we can, we fear, 
hardly expect to see Great and Greater Britain in the close and direct touch which 
might be brought about by full and constant intercommunication.” 

We make a monthly protest on this question because it is only by 
dint of repetition that a remedy will be applied, and we are glad . 
to observe that the subject is being ventilated elsewhere. 


The movement towards a United Australia has 

Witt. THEY emerged from the “convention” stage to face the 
final ordeal of a poll of the people in the various 

Colonies associated with it. In strict accuracy we should, perhaps, 
speak of the present phase of the question as an effort to form the 
nucleus of a federation which may eventually embrace the five 
Colonies on the Australian Continent and the adjoining island of 
Tasmania. For the proceedings at the various conventions, and at 
the subsequent meetings would deter any but an inveterate 
optimist from anticipating the immediate fo’mation of a complete 
Federal Union. Queensland, ¢.g., has not sent delegates to any 
of the Conventions, and takes no part in the present plébiscite, 
though it is asserted that she will become a partner in any federa- 
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tion that may be formed. Her geographical position would in 
view of recent developments in the Far East point to such a course 
as not merely prudent but imperative, for consolidation means 
strength ; but Queensland has been such an unblushing flirt on the 
Federal question that it would be idle to predict her final course. 
Of the five remaining Colonies it is requisite for three to approve the 
Commonwealth Bill before it becomes operative. For some months 
its fortunes have seemed to us to be in the hands of the electors 
of Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, but the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald (New South Wales) indignantly pronounces this view 
to be absurd. We sincerely hope it may prove so, and that the 
youngest and the oldest Colonies of Australia—Western Australia 
and New South Wales—may play their proper part in forwarding 
a cause which enjoys the unstinted approval of their ablest and 
wisest men. But will they? Western Australia is notoriously 
lukewarm. Her recent rapid growth, consequent on the opening 
up of new gold-fields, has failed to attract a population keenly 
alive to the beauties of the Federal system, or to the advantages 
that its adoption would confer on Australia. These Uitlanders 
are, indeed, hardly identified with Australian interests, and their 
enthusiasm for the Commonwealth Bill is inconspicuous. New 
South Wales, again, is a doubtful quantity—pace the Sydney 
Morning Herald—for a different reason. One of the conditions 
precedent to the creation of an Australian Union is the assent of a 
certain minimum of the electors in each Colony. The opponents 
of Federation succeeded last year in raising the minimum 
required in New South Wales from 50,000 to 80,000 votes. Asa 
valuable analytical article in The Times points out, “ with an adult 
male population of little over 400,000 this involves the active 
approval of so large a section of the voting population that the 


ultimate fate of any project which depends upon it must be 
extremely doubtful.” 


If the close of the Convention left the friends of 

Pa. ‘Wars, Federation in the Mother Colony (New South 
Wales) with the heavy task before them of beating 

up the formidable minimum of 80,000 electors—more or less 
supine—subsequent events have tended to aggravate their diffi- 
culties. It appears that there is fierce and open opposition in that 
Colony to the principles of the Commonwealth Bill. Mr. Reid, her 
very able Premier, Mr. Barton, Mr. Wise and others have taken off 
their coats in the cause to which they have contributed so much, but 
we are told that Mr. Reid’s support of the Bill “has aroused the 
fierce hostility of the labour members and of the anti-federalists.” 
and that his Attorney-General, Mr. J. H. Want, has resigned, and 
proposes to lead this opposition, so “ an exciting campaign is antici- 
pated.” Subsequently Mr. Lyne, the leader of the Parliamentary 
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Opposition in New South Wales and one of the delegates at the 
Federal Convention, addressed a mass meeting in Sydney, and 
spoke in “unqualified condemnation of the leading principles 
of the Commonwealth Bill. His greatest objection was the equal 
representation of the States in the Senate. This, he said, was 
absolutely antagonistic to the principles of democracy.” (Yes, 
but it is vital in the formation of a federation.) He objected 
to the financial proposals, and maintained “that the Federal 
capital should be within the boundaries of New South Wales ; 
otherwise the Mother Colony would lose her prestige. The 
Bill gave too much power to the smaller States, and he should 
oppose it.” Now it is obvious that if these cablegrams are reliable, 
the chances of New South Wales rallying to the cause of Federation 
are slender, in the face of a hostile Labour Party, a critical Oppo- 
sition, a disunited Cabinet, and a required poll of 80,000 electors. 
We devoutly hope that the Sydney Morning Herald may be right, 
and that our forecast may be falsified. All friends of Australia 
must hope to see her united, and if the present movement fails it 
will be many years before there is another. But to hope for some- 
thing is different from expecting it. 


A “globe trotter” in Australia sends us some notes 

F Disco aad which record his passing impressions, which are 
Notes. decidedly suggestive :—“ You people who live at 
home at ease have no idea of what the Colonies 

have become. Adelaide and Melbourne and Sydney are far ahead 
of the old country in municipal affairs, such as lighting, roads, 
streets, trams, &c., &c. Cabs are better in London, but then there 
is such a perfect system of cable and steam trams and ferries that 
one hardly wants a cab. There is hardly a house in Melbourne 
and Sydney which has not telephonic communication! The streets 
vary in size from the Strand to four times the breadth of Piccadilly. 
The Public Gardens are excellent. The average wage of the ordi- 
nary working man is 8s. per day for eight hours work, and as food 
is cheaper and other articles not much dearer than in England, you 
can well imagine the easy time he has of it. However, when he is 
at work he does his level best, there is no shirking—so all the 
employers I have talked with, say. The Labour Vote practically 
controls Parliament in all the Australian Colonies, and it is a very 
curious and interesting fact that property of all kinds is as safe, if 
not safer, from all socialistic attack than it is in England. But 
there is little doubt that the time will come, and probably shortly, 
when Labour and Capital (as distinct from property) will have a 
battle to the death. The Australian workman is far ahead in 
general intelligence of the English workman, but he has not yet 
grasped the fact that Labour and Capital are dependent upon one 
another, and that Labour cap never, in the nature of things, 
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control Capital. A profit-sharing scheme between employers and 
workmen will, undoubtedly, be the outcome of the strife out here, 
as workmen will never permit their wages to be lowered, but would 


fully understand and accept a decrease in their profits if trade 
deteriorated.” 


Our “globe trotter” adds :—‘“There is a strong 

Dect wc, feeling amongst Australians that British policy 

is weak and undignified, and that the powers 

that be do not protect and help British trade and British sub- 
jects in the way that Germany and the United States do. I 
believe there is a feeling of deep loyalty to the Empire with all 
this, and that no Australian of any standing or influence has any 
Republican or Separatist feeling at present. In a war our Colonies 
would assist us; but whether in the event of defeat they would 
still follow our fortunes I very much doubt. Federation is dead 
(at present), I am afraid. The great difficulty is Free Trade v. Pro- 
tection, and control of the Rivers. Minor points of difference are, 
which'is to be the Federal capital, and representation of minorities, 
Curiously enough, another point is that every Colony has a 
different railway gauge! You can fancy the delay and expense 
this occasions. Troops going from Sydney to Adelaide would have 
to detrain three times. I have had many conversations with 
representative men during my travels, and there seems to be a 
concensus of opinion on the following points: (1) The United 
Kingdom is on the down grade. (2) It possesses only politicians, 
but no statesmen. (3) Germany is the coming nation, and is 
cutting off our trade and commerce in every direction. (4) The 
average British workman is fifty years behind the Belgian and 
German in intelligence, energy, and capacity for hard work. (5) 
That to fail in a war would be less disastrous than to perish by 
senile decay, while a successful war would be followed by a closer 
federation of the Empire. P.S.—The Brasseys have not been a 
success in Melbourne; the Hampdens are respected in Sydney.” 


The Chartered Company of South Africa has had 
bee ha a continuous and splendid advertisement during 

the past month, and its affairs have been a subject 
of much speculation—in a conversational and literary sense. The 
Duke of Fife, who recently retired from the directorate, opened the 
ball in a straightforward and sensible speech at the Colonial Insti- 
tute. Needless to say, he infuriated the Rhodesian partisans by 
impugning the divinity which hedges a Chartered Company, and 
must, we suppose, be ranked henceforward with the “ Little Eng- 
landers.” He had the audacity to point out that a board sitting in 
London, no matter how constituted or how conscientious, could not 
exercise the same control as the Imperial authority, and therefore 
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he warmly welcomed the increased supervision to be exercised by 
the Colonial Secretary. He illustrated his point by alluding 
“to a certain deplorable incident—the invasion of a neighbouring 
country’s territory by the forces of the Company of which he had 
been a director—an invasion deliberately planned and -carried out 
by the Company’s agents without their knowledge and without 
their possible consent, as he could show if he were to go into 
matters which he would prefer to forget. It was preposterous to 
suppose that such a grave violation of duty could have been per- 
petrated by any individuals who felt themselves under the direct 
control of the British Government.” As the Duke of Fife is the 
Prince of Wales’ son-in-law, his unequivocal declaration should 
finally silence a good deal of twaddle that has been talked abroad 
with regard to the Raid and the eminent personages “in the know.” 
The next episode to be noted was the issue of the long-postponed 
Report of the Chartered Company which throws no further light 
upon the great gold problem,* on the solution of which the prosperity 
or collapse of the Company depends. This document has had a cool 
reception from the once perfervid London Press. The Times, which 
has done so much on behalf of Rhodesia, now advises shareholders 
to look for dividends in the shape of patriotism rather than cash. 
There is, however, one passage in the Report calculated to give 
unqualified satisfaction to the shareholders, but it foreshadows a 
policy to be strenuously resisted by all who are not shareholders 
and one may hope that there is sufficient independence among the 
inhabitants of Rhodesia to resent it. We are told that the 
Company keeps separate accounts of its outlay and revenue as a 
Government, and that when self-government is established in 
Rhodesia the deficit—already £6,000,000—will be debited to the 
Colony, which will thus begin life with a national debt, while the 
Company retains its mining and commercial interests. A man 
would have to be suffering from a very acute attack of Charteria 
before assenting to this unheard-of proposal. 


* The unimpeachable Hconomist discusses it thus :-—‘‘ And as to this momentous 
question the reports carry us no further than we were before. And this is not 
because the reports are for a former period, since the statements on this subject 
are brought down to as late as April 4th, 1898, and seem, in fact, to have been 
procured for the purposes of the present report, which is itself dated April 7th. 
They consist of reports from the managers or engineers of the various companies 
formed to develop the gold reefs. But none of these companies have reached the 
productive stage, and the reports are without exception merely of the class that 
is met with in prospectuses of newcompanies. There is no record of crushings on 
a considerable scale, and, in fact, no gold has apparently, so far, been produced. 
That is a circumstance which all the difficulties that have been encountered seem 
insufficient to explain away, for in every other case where gold has been dis- 
covered in payable quantities some tangible results have been achieved within 
a comparatively short period. So faras can be judged from the outside, therefore, 
the prospects are by no means brilliant, and not much light is shed upon them 
by the latest addition to Chartered literature.” 
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The general meeting of the Chartered Company 

Mr. Rnopes. was held on Thursday, 21st April, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, after a fateful interval of three years. 

The Duke of Abercorn presided, but he was not the central figure 
of proceedings which were marked by unbounded enthusiasm. The 
hero of the day was, of course, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who had come 
from South Africa for the occasion. After he, Mr. Maguire and 
Sir Sidney Shippard (as a substitute for Mr. Beit, who felt con- 
strained by his interests in the Transvaal to decline the honour) 
had been elected directors, Mr. Rhodes entered and faced the music 
of deafening cheers. His critics should always remember that, 
though he may owe his principal power to being a millionaire with 
political ambitions, which he is determined to gratify at all costs, 
he also has the rare faculty of exciting personal devotion in those 
with whom he comes in contact. On the other hand, his entourage 
has always been one of his most vulnerable points, for he has a 
profound contempt for character. His style of speech is singularly 
uncouth and frequently ungrammatical, but he gains by avoid- 
ing the Parliamentary sing-song, and his abruptness is frequently 
effective. Mr. Rhodes, with all his shrewdness, does not rate 
human intelligence very high, and can hardly be impressed by 
many of his own statements. Take, e.g., these :—“] have always 
said that it (Rhodesia) would be a country that would make a 
great return of mineral products. The last thing left for our 
opponents was to say that there was no gold in the country ; but 
now that they know there is gold they say that there is no payable 
gold. (Of what use would gold be which did not pay ?) I admire 
them; it is a great battle that is going on in Africa. .hey want 
the country to be damned, and they want it to be a hopeless 
country. . . . You have seen these reports; there are some 
paid papers which do nothing else but write bad reports about 
that country which carried my name, and which you have created. 
They say that if it is successful north it means a united South 
Africa under the English flag; if the north is a failure it 
means a united South Africa under a Republican flag.” Is 
this a convincing appeal to address to a British audience ? 
Mr. Rhodes must be aware that with the exception of Mr. 
Labouchere, there is no one in England who does not heartily 
hope to see a united South Africa under the Union Jack, 
and, if the pace is not forced, it will inevitably come. Nor does 
anyone here desire to do injustice to Rhodesia. Criticisms of 
that country are entirely due to a desire to prevent injustice from 
being done to British investors, particularly those whose credulity 
is large out of all proportion to their means, and who for several 
years have been encouraged, by a combination of powerful interests, 
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to believe that Rhodesia possesses mineral resources of which in 
five years no serious evidence has been adduced.. Many of us who 
are as keen Imperialists as Mr. Rhodes, detest having the Empire 
associated with all this stock-jobbing business, and feel that the 
Imperial cause will receive a serious set-back if people at home are 


persuaded to pour millions into a couutry from which millions 
will not return. 


The affairs of South Africa have not been less 
ae te pregnant during the last few weeks than those of 

other parts of the British Empire, but, having 
devoted so much space to the Indian currency peril, which 
threatens every farmer in Cape Colony and Natal (by causing a 
further “appreciation” of gold, which, as Captain Brabant pointed 
out at a recent meeting in Capetown, is the chief cause of agri- 
cultural depression), we are compelled to scamp this part of the 
British Empire. The election of a new Legislative Council in 
Cape Colony must, however, be recorded, and if it is a true 
indication of the way the wind is blowing, it foreshadows the 
eventual return of Mr. Rhodes to power. In the late Council 
the Afrikander Bond held 16 seats against their opponents’ 7, 
while in the newly-elected Council the Bond returns 9 
members and the Progressives 14. Shortly before the election, 
Mr. Rhodes, at the urgent solicitation of his friends, came 
forward and declared himself to be a Progressive with certain 
reservations. The general election for the House of Assembly 
will take place this year, and both sides are straining every nerve. 
Probably, 1 che Progressives relied solely on progress, they would 
feel less confident of victory, but they are abundantly provided with 
the sinews of war, and their organization is being rapidly perfected. 
Since the Council election, Mr. Hofmeyr, the President of the 
Bond, has made a remarkable speech, affirming his loyalty to the 
British Empire, upon which The Spectator makes the following 
pithy comment :—“ It is a mad or evil policy which proposes to 
treat such a man as a rebel.” Happily, the effort to brand the 
Dutch of Cape Colony as disloyal is dead. 


We had the satisfaction of calling the reader’s 

ConnatALs , attention last month to the admirable address on 

Imperial Defence delivered by Mr. Escombe, the 

late Prime Minister of Natal. He discussed “the great responsi- 

bility resting on every British Colony in connection with the 

Empire,” and pointed out that “the command of the sea was the 

command of the planet, and while England was mistress of the sea 

her rule throughout the world could never be successfully chal- 
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lenged.” After reviewing the various ways in which the Colonies 
might assist the British Navy, Mr. Escombe affirmed that Natal 
could render conspicuous service by making her splendid coal 
supply accessible to the Imperial fleet and inaccessible to the 
fleet of the enemy, During the last few weeks there has been a 
most gratifying piece of evidence of the willingness of Natal to 
play her part in Imperial Defence, and few incidents of recent years 
have given greater pleasure to the Mother Country than the publi- 
cation of the following cablegram from Officer Administering the 
Government of Natal to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. Chamberlain) :—*“ 30th March. I have received following 
minute from Ministers. (Begins.) ‘Ministers* have the honour 
to request His Excellency to telegraph to Secretary of State for 
Colonies informing him that Government Natal is prepared to 
supply free of cost 12,000 tons of steam coal annually to ships of 
Her Majesty’s Navy calling at port of Durban. Ministers also 
desire to state that all possible facilities will be afforded to any of 
Her Majesty’s ships so calling.” (Ends.) Mr. Chamberlain re- 
plied as follows, under date April 2 :—“In answer to your telegram 
of March 30, inform your Ministers that Her Majesty’s Government 
are very much gratified with the generous offer of the Natal 
Government, and highly appreciate the spirit which has dictated 
it. The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty will be glad to avail 
themselves of the offer as far as possible.” The Times, which is 
always masterly in discussing naval problems, pays the following 
tribute to the action of Natal, which may be read with interest 
elsewhere :— 


‘* Whatever may be said in favour of rival theories concerning the nature and 
functions of naval bases, all are agreed upon the vital importance to the British 
Navy of secure coaling-stations and adequate supplies of coal. In the offer of 
the Natal Government we have at once welcome evidence of the growth of a 
sense of Imperial unity and of a correct appreciation of the means by which the 
defence of the Empire as a whole must be effected. This useful contribution to 
the efficiency of the navy is offered, it will be observed, without any conditions 
that might tend to hamper the general dispositions and conduct of the navy in 
time of war. The coal is simply placed at the disposal of the Imperial Government, 
and if its utilization involves the more frequent visiting of Durban by our ships 
of war, nothing but good can come of correspondingly increased familiarity on the 
part of the colonists with the fact thas their security and independence are 
secured by the Mother Country’s command of the sea.” 


Amid the dust of the countless controversies 

THE REAL enveloping South Africa, we are in danger of 

PROBLEM IN —_— i 3 
Sournu Arrica, Missing the governing factor. The future of this 
group of communities does not depend on any 


supposed struggle between Dutch and British, or between Repub- 


* Mr, Binns is the present Premier of Natal. 
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lican and Monarchical principles ; between Mr. Rhodes and Presi- 
dent Kruger, or Germany and Great Britain; but upon the 
relations between the scattered islands of white men below the 
Zambesi and the black sea of natives around them. This neglected 
aspect of the South African problem was effectively emphasized 
in a thoughtful and suggestive speech delivered by the Governor 
of Natal (Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson) at the Bulawayo festivities 
last year. As the head of a community in which the white polu- 
lation (50,000) is outnumbered by the natives (1,350,000) in a 
ratio of about 13} to 1—leaving out a Coolie immigration of 50,000 
—he speaks with peculiar authority on a question which is worthy 
of far more attention both in the Mother Country and the 
Colonies than it has yet received. The speaker said :—' 


‘‘In the first place I should like to say that, in my view (and I believe it to 
be the view of many of the leading public men in South Africa), the question 
which really overshadows all other South African questions, by reason of its 
importance, and, above all, by reason of its permanence, is the native question, 
Other questions may bulk as large. or even larger, at present, but they 
will be settled in the course of South Africa’s development. The native 
question will always be a source of anxiety and care to the South African 
statesman, and upon the manner in which its various phases are dealt 
with in the present and in the future, the peace, prosperity, and progress of 
South Africa will always largely depend. It has been well observed that in 
South Africa the brain is white, but the muscle, for the most part, is black. 
Throughout South Africa it is the muscle of the black man which has for the 
most part enabled the conceptions of the brain of the white man to be realized. 
As in the past, so in the future, the speed of our advance, the scope of our 
development, will depend not only on the genius and energy of our race, but also 
on the willingness and efficiency of the black workers, in contributing their 
indispensable share to the general progress of the country. What is the universal 
try throughout South Africa? Labour. Labour for the gold-mines in the 
Transvaal ; labour for the coal-mines in Natal ; labour for the farms and homes, 
and for commercial and industrial undertakings throughout the land. It is to the 
teeming thousands of native inhabitants of South Africa that we must look, in 
the main, for the indispensable service that is required. Putting it, therefore, on 
the lowest ground—the ground of self-interest—leaving out of the question all 
considerations of religion, of morality, of philanthropy, it is of vital import- 
ance to South Africa that the native should learn to regard the white man as his 
friend and protector ; that he should learn to rely on his fairness, sense of justice, 
and good faith; that he should be taught to appreciate the dignity of labour, 
and that our best efforts should be directed to securing for him the means of such 
improvement as is possible within his natural limitations, so as to enable him 
the better and more efficiently to contribute his due and indispensable share to 
the development of the resources of South Africa.” 
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Indian Currency. 


To tue Eprror oF “Tue Narionat Review.” 
Sir, 


You have asked me to state my view of the present situation. I 
do it, of course, as a strict monometallist, but one who has never desired 
to abolish the use of silver as standard money where it suits those who so 
use it.* 

Of course I see the peculiar difficulties of the Indian Government in 
consequence of the fall in the gold price of silver, and the necessity of 
turning their silver revenue into gold in order to pay heavy gold obliga- 
tions. A Government so situated must desire to raise the value of the 
silver rupee in exchange, and even to get rid of it as an inconvenient 
standard, so far as Government is concerned. 

But we here who hold India, not by choice of her people, but by con- 
quest, are bound to consider her people first and the Government last. It 
has never been shown that the people of India have been injured by 
“cheap silver” except indirectly by increase of taxation, and although I 
have never thought that the people of India are highly taxed, no one can 
dispute the difficulty of making any increase of taxation, or of reducing 
expenses. 

However clear all this may be, it is equally clear that the revenues of 
India must continue to be received in silver, unless a change be made so 
far-reaching as to involve political and social dangers even more serious 
than an occasional deficit, or an application to England for help. One 
cannot conceive, for example, a change in the Land Settlements involving 
payments in gold instead of silver. 


* Throughout this discussion it seems to have been assumed that silver must 
have fallen as it has done, even if the mints had never been closed. It is, however, 
worth observing that the closure of the mints caused a fall at once of 11 per cent. 
in the metal, and no one can say what the demand, with free coinage since 1893, 
might have done towards maintaining the price. No calculation is possible on 
that head, but it can hardly be disputed that if Government had avoided that blow 
at silver, and had permitted its free coinage in India, we should not have seen the 
excessive and alarming fall which has caused so much anxiety and loss to 
Government. 
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If this be so, what good can arise from introducing a gold standard, and 
a rival currency which cannot be used by the people at large? The rupee 
is a coin large enough for them, and there is a great employment of coins 
of far less value, as the anna, &c. 

Sir D. Barbour, in his Minute of 21st June, 1892, says, “I have no 
doubt that, even with a gold standard, the people of India would, in 
almost all their transactions, prefer to employ silver rupees. . . . We 
could not pay our soldiers or police in gold coins. . . . Neither could 
the ryots pay their rents in gold.” 

But, it is said on the other side, we have raised the exchange value of 
the rupee by stopping the natural increase of those coins arising from free 
coinage. It may, however, be replied that you have done this at the cost 
of crippling trade by enormous rates of interest on loans, and causing a 
semi-panic in the great trade centres of India, and what you have done is 
equivalent to the imposition of a duty on exports, though no Government 
would have dared to propose such a duty as a direct tax. 

More than this, you have put India in the position of having no proper 
money. Fearing injury to the Budget, you seem to have given up the 
idea of treating silver as a true money. It is to be arranged and valued 
by law, instead of by the course of business. The Government say that, 
as things are, they do not care to restore the old par value of twenty-three 
or twenty-four pence (see Despatch of 16th September, 1897), but twelve 
p2nce is too low, and so they light on sixteen pence in gold, for some 
reason which is not very clear. Gold is not legal tender, and silver is not 
freely coined, so that there is no true money. But now it is suggested 
that gold shall be the true money, legal tender, and freely coined. Appar. 
ently it is intended to make the rupee also legal tender for any amount, 
closing the mints to silver, except to Government (see Despatch 16th, 
September, 1897). 

The case of France is often quoted, as there silver is no longer freely 
coined, but the five-franc piece is still legal tender for any amount, and is 
maintained at par with gold. But France has a great store of gold which 
India has not, except in private hands. The Indian Government intend, I 
presume, to secure the new value of the rupee at sixteen pence by offering 
to purchase the coin at that price in gold. In this way there will be, it is 
said, a stable exchange at sixteen pence, and capitalists, no longer fearing 
a fall in the gold value of the rupee, will be more willing to invest in India 
than they now are. 

At present Government offer to take gold, but holders of gold do not 
care to buy rupees at sixteen pence. Government ask for power to offer 
gold for rupees in the future, and holders of rupees may be glad to get 
gold at a rate 50 per cent. beyond the value of the silver in the 
coin. 

However that may be, the Indian Government must be prepared with a 
store of gold, so that they may be ready to purchase whatever rupees may 
be offered. The question then arises whether large amounts will come 
forward at a rate so favourable to the holder. All estimates on this head 
are guesses, and so the amount of the necessary reserve of gold is most 
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variously given. Mr. McLeod talks of £100,000,000, Mr. D. Yule of 
£77,000,000, Mr. H. C. Gibbs of £50,000,000, and long ago Sir D. 
Barbour would have ventured on the operation if sure of £15,000,000 
in hand. It is said that the Indian Government now ask for £20,000,000 
at once. 

The discrepancy of course arises (1) from the well-known uncertainty 
as to the amount of rupees existing in hoards or circulation, and (2) from 
difference of opinion as to the desire of holders to turn silver into 
gold. 

Several years ago Sir R, Temple estimated the rupees in existence 
at Rx.250,000,000 and Sir D. Barbour the active circulation at 
Rx.115,000,000. 

In a Minute appended to the Despatch of the Government of 21st of 
June, 1892, Sir D. Barbour argued that much gold might not be wanted 
because gold could not circulate to any large extent, and that every yeara 
larger circulation in silver is required, so that if Government hold enough 
gold to keep up confidence in their power to pay for rupees in gold they 
need not provide more, and thus taking his low estimate of the amount of 
rupees, he arrived at his: figure of £15,000,000 in gold. But this 
is merely an estimate like the others above mentioned, and makes no 
allowance for alarm amongst holders owing to the recent gold price of 
silver, or by reason of the action of the Government, which shows an 
entire want of confidence in any possible restoration of the gold value of 
silver, whether from the present great and increasing output of gold, or 
otherwise. Government tell the people that silver bullion cannot rise, 
and sixteen pence is better than less. When Sir D. Barbour wrote, the 
difference between the exchange value of the rupee and the value in gold 
of the silver in the coin was far less than it is now. 

It seems quite evident that a large amount of gold must be sent to 
India before even a beginning can be safely made. From whence is the 
gold to come? This is a vital question for bankers and others in England. 
We are familiar with panics and all their terrible consequences. Thanks 
to much more prudence in banking in town and country, we have had no 
serious panic since 1866. There have been alarms and high rates of dis- 
count, as 9 per cent. in 1873 and 6 per cent. in 1878, but, generally 
speaking, low rates and entire freedom from panic. Our reserve of gold 
has rarely been excessive, and any considerable reduction is surely followed 
by higher rates of interest and some anxiety. It has long been a common 
observation how great an effect is produced by what may seem a trifling 
withdrawal of gold from the Bank, and it has been argued that our re- 
serve should be much larger in order to prevent foolish alarms. How- 
ever this may be, it is perfectly clear that, at this moment, the position of 
the Bank is far from strong, having regard to the magnitude of the daily 
transactions of trade and to the demands for gold which are continually 
arising. During the whole of last year the imports of gold were very large, 
but the exports were greater, so that, whatever the cause may be, we have 
now about £6,000,000 less gold at the Bank than we had a year ago, 
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Apparently, for the present the demand from the Continent of Europe has 
ceased, Russia having acquired some £130,000,000, and France and 


Germany being well supplied, but the recent demand from the United . 


States has been heavy, and without war that demand is likely to expand 
as the year goes on, having regard to her enormous exports of food-stuffs 
and cotton, &c. So we cannot spare even a few millions of gold. A small 
additional export would be followed at once by an advance of the Bank 
rate to 5, and the Directors would not stop there, if gold should still leave 
us. No doubt we receive much more than we used to do, thanks to new 
and large sources of supply, but the demands have been more than pro- 
portionate, and whatever may arise years hence, for the moment great 
care is needed to secure our own position. It comes to this—we cannot 
now afford to find a large gold reserve for India. Even £15,000,090 is im- 
possible. This being so, what is the use of advocating the proposed change 
as a remedy for the Indian trouble? A remedy that is impossible now, 
and may be so for many months, if not years, to come is not of much 
practical use. If we are to have any change, we need something which 
can be set to work at once, and will produce tangible results, and will re- 
move the pressure of a situation which has been pronounced by well- 
informed men to be “ intolerable.” 

We do not yet know officially what is proposed by the Indian Govern- 
ment, but certain plans have been published which are so alarming as to 
seem hardly credible. For example, it is said to be part of the Govern- 
ment scheme to sell 10 crores of rupees for their value as silver bullion— 
truly an extraordinary proposal. It is putting on an overstocked market 
an amount more than equal to the whole silver output of the world for a 
year, and thus depressing the value of the silver in the remaining rupees, 
and at the same time realizing a very heavy loss on the coin sold. One 
can hardly imagine a proposal more discouraging to the present holders of 
silver, coined or uncoined, and the Indian people must certainly get the 
impression from such a suggestion that their Government are careless as 
to the depression of silver and desire to drive it out of the field as a 
monetary metal, even in the East, except as mere token money. 

Here it is important to observe that if silver coins now hoarded should 
be converted into gold coins they would probably go back into hoards, as 
gold is very convenient for hoarding, and of little, if any, use as currency 
in India. It is also necessary to remark that, apparently, one cannot in 
the least depend on gold coming out of hoards in order to be coined and 
used in the circulation. Gold bars might come out and be coined, but 
they would probably return to the old receptacles, seeing that gold coins 
are not wanted, and those who have acquired the habit of hoarding are 
just as likely to hoard coins as bars. This opinion is confirmed by Sir D, 
Barbour in his Minute of 21st June, 1892, and he also says that even if 
the rupee, through action of Government, became worth more in ex- 
change than its bullion value, rupees would not be brought out of exist- 
ing hoards. Mr. H. D. McLeod, in his letter of 20th of October last, 
appears to depend on gold hoarded as the supply for working out the gold 
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standard, but, in the face of such an opinion as that of Sir D. Barbour, I 
venture to think that no prudent statesman would depend on such a 
source.* : 

It should not, I think, be forgotten that there may, in the opinion of 
many, be grave political dangers arising from such persistent attempts to 
depreciate silver. It was bad enough to close the mints in 1893. That 
was a heavy blow and had serious results. But it was a trifle compared 
to that which is now said to be proposed—a changed standard and a 
forced sale of a mass of rupees. Surely such proceedings are calculated to 
touch acutely people in India of all classes, and that in a matter as to 
which they are very sensitive, if they find that Government, instead of 
supporting their property to the utmost, are taking measures which may 
depreciate it seriously and permanently, and will remove even the chance 
of recovery through fresh discoveries of gold or otherwise. No doubt all 
this will have been carefully considered, but those of us who can remember 
1857 do not forget that governing people are apt to mistake the tendency 
of feeling amongst the natives of India, and to assume that the opinions 
approved by the Governors are sure to prevail in the country at large. 

There are dangers on all sides. ‘ Something must be done,” it is said— 
a very dangerous position. Lord George Hamilton regards the reopening 
of the mints as “an act of lunacy,” by reason of the dangers of such a fall 
in exchange as would prevent satisfactory budgets, and, though a friend 
of silver for many years, he refuses to believe in any recovery in its value. 
Probably he will regard in much the same way the proposal of a forced 
sale of a great mass of rupees. 

We must hope for some fresh light from the labours of his Committee. 
At present opinions are much divided, but I think it will be found that 
men of business here would prefer open mints and the risk of a low 
exchange to the risk of causing a panic in London, in order to remove 
the “intolerable” muddle which has come about in India through the 
action of Government five years ago. 

I remain, &c., 
Wutum Fow rer, 

43, Grosvenor Square, 22nd April. 


* In the same Minate, Sir D. Barbour states that, in his opinion, any attempt 
to give the face value of the rupee in gold would fail. The gold would be 
‘‘drawn away,” the gold standard would cease to exist, and ‘‘we should find 
ourselves exactly where we started.” But all is to be different if a lower gold 
price—say 16 pence—is fixed, and he advocates the coinage of a 10-rupee piece, 
containing gold to the value of 160 pence. 

The danger of gold being “drawn away” seems to remain, if there be an 
offer to pay even 16 pence for what is at present worth about 10 pence, and one 
is glad to have the help of so strong an advocate of the gold standard as Sir 
D. Barbour on this head. 


